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The  Changeling 

MR.  GEORGE  HENSHAW  let  himself  in 
at  the  front  door,  and  stood  for  some 
time  wiping  his  boots  on  the  mat.  The  little 
house  was  ominously  still,  and  a  faint  feeling,  only 
partially  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  breakfast, 
manifested  itself  behind  his  waistcoat  He 
coughed — a  matter-of-fact  cough — and,  with  an 
attempt  to  hum  a  tune,  hung  his  hat  on  the  peg 
and  entered  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  had  just  finished  dinner.  The 
neatly-cleaned  bone  of  a  chop  was  on  a  plate  by 
her  side  ;  a  small  dish  which  had  contained  a  rice- 
pudding  was  empty  ;  and  the  only  food  left  on  the 
table  was  a  small  rind  of  cheese  and  a  piece  of 
stale  bread.  Mr.  Henshaw's  face  fell,  but  he 
drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table  and  waited. 

His  wife  reorarded  him  with  a  fixed  and  offen- 
sive  stare.  Her  face  was  red  and  her  eyes  were 
blazing.  It  was  hard  to  ignore  her  gaze;  harder 
still  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Henshaw,  steering  a  middle 
course,  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  round  the  room 
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and  to  dwell,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  on  her 
angry  face. 

'*  You've  had  dinner  early  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  in 
a  trembling  voice. 

"  Have  I  ? "  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Henshaw  sought  for  a  comforting  explana- 
tion. "  Clock's  fast,"  he  said,  rising  and  adjust- 
inor  it. 

o 

His  wife  rose  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and 
with  slow  deliberate  movements  began  to  clear 
the  table. 

"What — what  about  dinner.-^"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw, still  trying  to  control  his  fears. 

"Dinner!"  repeated  Mrs.  Henshaw,  in  a 
terrible  voice.  "  You  go  and  tell  that  creature 
you  were  on  the  'bus  with  to  get  your  dinner." 

Mr,  Henshaw  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  I 
tell  you,"  he  said  emphatically,  "  it  wasn't  me.  I 
told  you  so  last  night.  You  get  an  idea  in  your 
head  and "' 

"  That'll  do,"  said  his  wife,  sharply.  "  I  saw 
you,  George  Henshaw,  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 
You  were  ticklino-  her  ear  with  a  bit  o'  straw,  and 
that  good-for-nolhing  iricnd  of  yours,  Ted  Stokes, 
was  sitting  behind  with  another  beauty.  Nice 
way  o'  going  on,  and  me  at  'ome  all  alone  by 
myself,  slaving  and  slaving  to  keep  things  re- 
spectable !  " 
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"  It  wasn't  me,"  reiterated  the  unfortunate, 

"When  I  called  out  to  you,"  pursued  the  un- 
heeding Mrs.  Henshaw,  "you  started  and  pulled 
your  hat  over  your  eyes  and  turned  away.  I 
should  have  caught  you  if  it  hadn't  been  for  all 
them  carts  in  the  way  and  falling  down.  I  can't 
understand  now  how  it  was  I  wasn't  killed  ;  I  was 
a  mask  of  mud  from  head  to  foot." 

Despite  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  faint 
smile  flitted  across  the  pallid  features  of  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw. 

"Yes,  you  may  laugh,"  stormed  his  wife,  "and 
I've  no  doubt  them  two  beauties  lau^-hed  too.  I'll 
take  care  you  don't  have  much  more  to  laugh  at, 
my  man." 

She  fluno^  out  of  the  room  and  beoan  to  wash 
up  the  crockery.  ]\lr.  Henshaw,  after  standing 
irresolute  for  some  time  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  put  on  his  hat  again  and  left  the 
house. 

He  dined  badly  at  a  small  eating-house,  and 
returned  home  at  six  o'clock  that  eveninc^  to  find 
his  wife  out  and  the  cupboard  empty.  He  went 
back  to  the  same  restaurant  for  tea,  and  after  a 
gloomy  meal  went  round  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  Ted  Stokes.  That  gentleman's  suggestion 
of  a  double  alibi  he  thrust  aside  with  disdain  and 
a  stern  appeal  to  talk  sense. 
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"  Mind,  if  my  wife  speaks  to  you  about  it,"  he 
said,  warningly,  "  it  wasn't  me,  but  somebody 
like  me.  You  might  say  he  'ad  been  mistook  for 
me  before." 

Mr.  Stokes  grinned  and,  meeting  a  freezing 
glance  from  his  friend,  at  once  became  serious 
again. 

"Why  not  say  it  was  you?"  he  said  stoutly. 
"  There's  no  harm  in  going  for  a  'bus-ride  with  a 
friend  and  a  couple  o'  ladies." 

"  O'  course  there  ain't,"  said  the  other,  hotly, 
"  else  I  shouldn't  ha'  done  it.  But  you  know 
what  my  wife  is." 

Mr.  Stokes,  who  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
of  the  lady  in  question,  nodded.  "  You  were  a 
bit  larky,  too,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  You  'ad 
quite  a  little  slapping  game  after  you  pretended  to 
steal  her  brooch." 

"  I  s'pose  when  a  gentleman's  with  a  lady  he 
as  got  to  make  'imself  pleasant  ?"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  with  dignity,  "  Now,  if  my  missis  speaks 
to  you  about  it,  you  say  that  it  wasn't  mc,  but  a 
friend  of  yours  up  from  the  country  who  is  as  like 
me  as  two  peas.     See  '^  " 

"Name  o'  Dodd,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  with  a 
knowing  nod.     "  Tommy  Dodd." 

"  I'm  not  playing  the  giddy  goat,"  said  the 
other,  bitterly,  "and  I'd  thank  you  not  to." 
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"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  somewhat  taken 
aback.      "  Any  name  you  like  ;   I  don't  mind." 

Mr.  Henshaw  pondered.  "Any  sensible 
name'll  do,"  he  said,  stiffly. 

"  Bell  ? "  suggested  Mr.  Stokes.  "  Alfred  Bell  ? 
I  did  know  a  man  o'  that  name  once.  He  tried 
to  borrow  a  bob  off  of  me." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  his  friend,  after  some  con- 
sideration ;  "  but  mind  you  stick  to  the  same  name. 
And  you'd  better  make  up  something  about  him 
— where  he  lives,  and  all  that  sort  of  thincr — so 
that  you  can  stand  being  questioned  without  look- 
ing more  like  a  silly  fool  than  you  can  help." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
"  but  I  don't  s'pose  your  missis'll  come  to  me  at 
all.      She  saw  you  plain  enough." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  and,  still  deep  in 
thought  over  the  matter,  turned  into  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern  for  refreshment.  Mr.  Henshaw  drank 
his  with  the  air  of  a  man  performing  a  duty  to  his 
constitution  ;  but  Mr.  Stokes,  smacking  his  lips, 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  brew. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  drinking,"  said  his 
friend,  forlornly.  "  I  suppose  it's  four-half, 
because  that's  what  I  asked  for." 

Mr.  Stokes  gazed  at  him  in  deep  sympathy. 
'  It  can't  be  so  bad  as  that,"  he  said,  with  con- 
cern. 
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**  You  wait  till  you're  married."  said  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  brusquely.  "You'd  no  business  to  ask  me 
to  go  with  you,  and  I  was  a  good-natured  fool  to 
do  it." 

"  You  stick  to  your  tale  and  it'll  be  all  right," 
said  the  other.  "  Tell  her  that  you  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  and  that  his  name  is  Alfred  Bell — B  E 
double  L — and  that  he  lives  in — in  Ireland. 
Here!  I  say!" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  shaking  off  the 
hand  which  the  other  had  laid  on  his  arm. 

"You — you  be  Alfred  Bell,"  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
breathlessly. 

Mr.  Henshaw  started  and  eyed  him  nervously. 
His  friend's  eyes  were  bright  and,  he  fancied,  a 
bit  wild. 

"Be  Alfred  Bell,"  repeated  Mr.  Stokes. 
"  Don't  you  see  ?  Pretend  to  be  Alfred  Bell  and 
go  with  me  to  see  your  missis.  I'll  lend  you  a 
suit  o'  clothes  and  a  fresh  neck-tie,  and  there  you 
are. 

"  W/m^?"  roared  the  astounded  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"  It's  as  easy  as  easy,"  declared  the  other. 
"  To-morrow  evening,  in  a  new  rig-out,  I  walks 
you  up  to  your  house  and  asks  for  you  to  show 
you  to  yourself.  Of  course,  I'm  sorry  you  ain't  in, 
and  perhaps  we  walks  in  to  wait  for  you." 

"  Show  me  to  myself.'*  "  gasped  Mr.  Henshaw. 
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INIr.  Stokes  winked.  "  On  account  o'  the  sur- 
prising likeness,"  he  said,  smiHng.  "  It  is  sur- 
prising, ain't  it  ?  Fancy  the  two  of  us  sitting 
there  and  talking  to  her  and  waiting  for  you  to 
come  in  and  wondering  what's  making  you  so 
late !  " 

Mr.  Henshaw  regarded  him  steadfastly  for 
some  seconds,  and  then,  taking  a  firm  hold  of  his 
mug,  slowly  drained  the  contents. 

"  And  what  about  my  voice  ?  "  he  demanded, 
with  something  approaching  a  sneer. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  hotly ;  "  it 
wouldn't  be  you  if  you  didn't  try  to  make  difficul- 
ties. 

"But  what  about  it?"  said  Mr.  Henshaw, 
obstinately. 

"  You  can  alter  it,  can't  you  ? "  said  the  other. 

They  were  alone  in  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Henshaw, 
after  some  persuasion,  was  induced  to  try  a  few 
experiments.  He  ranged  from  bass,  which  hurt 
his  throat,  to  a  falsetto  which  put  Mr.  Stokes's 
teeth  on  edge,  but  in  vain.  The  rehearsal  was 
stopped  at  last  by  the  landlord,  who,  having  twice 
come  into  the  bar  under  the  impression  that  fresh 
customers  had  entered,  spoke  his  mind  at  some 
length.  "  Seem  to  think  you're  in  a  blessed 
monkey-house,'"  he  concluded,  severely. 

'We  thought  we  was,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  with  a 
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long  appraising  sniff,  as  he  opened  the  door.    "It's 
a  mistake  anybody  might  make." 

He  pushed  Mr.  Henshaw  into  the  street  as  the 
landlord  placed  a  hand  on  the  flap  of  the  bar,  and 
followed  him  out. 

"  You'll  have  to  'ave  a  bad  cold  and  talk  in 
'usky  whispers,"  he  said  slowly,  as  they  walked 
along.  "  You  caught  a  cold  travelling  in  the  train 
from  Ireland  day  before  yesterday,  and  you  made 
it  worse  going  for  a  ride  on  the  outside  of  a  'bus 
with  me  and  a  couple  o'  ladies.  See  ?  Try  'usky 
whispers  now." 

Mr.  Henshaw  tried,  and  his  friend,  observing 
that  he  was  taking  but  a  languid  interest  in  the 
scheme,  was  loud  in  his  praises.  "  I  should  never 
'ave  known  you,"  he  declared.  "  Why,  it's  won- 
derful !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  could  act 
like  that  ? " 

Mr.  Henshaw  remarked  modestly  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  it  himself,  and,  taking  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  whispered  himself 
into  such  a  state  of  hoarseness  that  another  visit 
for  refreshment  became  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Keep  your  'art  up,  and  practise,"  said  Mr. 
Stokes,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him  some  time 
later.  "  And  if  you  can  manage  it,  get  off  at  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  and  we'll  go  round  to  see  her 
while  she  thinks  you're  still  at  work." 
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"  '  And  what  ahoul  my  voice  ?  '  he  demanded." 
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Mr.  Henshavv  complimented  him  upon  his 
artfulness,  and,  with  some  confidence  in  a  man  of 
such  resource,  walked  home  in  a  more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  His  heart  sank  as  he  reached  the 
house,  but  to  his  relief  the  lights  were  out  and  his 
wife  was  in  be:l. 

He  was  up  early  next  morning,  but  his  wife 
showed  no  signs  of  rising.  The  cupboard  was 
still  empty,  and  for  some  time  he  moved  about 
hungry  and  undecided.  Finally  he  mounted  the 
stairs  again,  and  with  a  view  to  arranging  matters 
for  the  evening  remonstrated  with  her  upon  her 
behaviour  and  loudly  announced  his  intention  of 
not  cominof  home  until  she  was  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  From  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  the 
effect  of  the  remonstrance  was  somewhat  lost  by 
beinof  shouted  through  the  closed  door,  and  he 
also  broke  off  too  abruptly  when  Mrs.  Henshaw 
opened  it  suddenly  and  confronted  him.  Frag- 
ments of  the  peroration  reached  her  through  the 
front  door. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  left  two  hours  earlier, 
the  day  passed  but  slowly,  and  he  was  in  a  very 
despondent  state  of  mind  by  the  time  he  reached 
Mr.  Stokes's  lodging.  The  latter,  however,  had 
cheerfulness  enough  for  both,  and,  after  helping 
his  visitor  to  change  into  fresh  clothes  and  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  side,  sur- 
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veyed  him  with  grinning  satisfaction.  Under  his 
directions  Mr.  Henshaw  also  darkened  his  eye- 
brows and  beard  with  a  Httle  burnt  cork  until  Mr. 
Stokes  declared  that  his  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  him. 

"  Now,  be  careful,"  said  Mr,  Stokes,  as  they  set 
off.  "  Be  bright  and  cheerful  ;  be  a  sort  o'  ladies' 
man  to  her,  same  as  she  saw  you  with  the  one  on 
the  'bus.  Be  as  unlike  yourself  as  you  can,  and 
don't  forget  yourself  and  call  her  by  'er  pet  name." 

"Pet  name!"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  indignantly. 
"  Pet  name !  You'll  alter  your  ideas  of  married 
life  when  you're  caught,  my  lad,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

He  walked  on  in  scornful  silence,  laQ-aino- 
farther  and  farther  behind  as  they  neared  his 
house.  When  Mr.  Stokes  knocked  at  the  door 
he  stood  modestly  aside  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  next  house. 

"  Is  George  in  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Stokes,  care- 
lessly, as  Mrs.  Henshaw  opened  the  door. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Stokes  affected  to  ponder  ;  Mr.  Henshaw 
instinctively  edged  away. 

"  He  ain't  in,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  preparing 
to  close  the  door. 

"  I  wanted  to  se^  'im  partikler,"  said  Mr. 
Stokes,  slowly.  "  I  brought  a  friend  o'  mine, 
name  o'  Alfred  Bell,  up  here  on  purpose  to  see  'im." 
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Mrs.  Henshaw,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  put  her  head  round  the  door, 

"  George  !  "  she  exclaimed,  sharply. 

Mr.  Stokes  smiled.  "That  ain't  George,"  he 
said,  gleefully;  "That's  my  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Bell.  Ain't  it  a  extraordinary  likeness  ?  Ain't  it 
wonderful  ?  That's  why  I  brought  'im  up ;  I 
wanted  George  to  see  'im." 

Mrs.  Henshaw  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
wrathful  bewilderment. 

"His  living  image,  ain't  he?"  said  Mr. 
Stokes.  "  This  is  my  pal  George's  missis,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Mr.  Bell. 

"  Good  afternoon  to  you,"  said  that  gentleman, 
huskily. 

"  He  got  a  bad  cold  coming  from  Ireland,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Stokes,  "  and,  foolish-like,  he  went 
outside  a  'bus  with  me  the  other  night  and  made 
it  worse," 

"0-oh!"said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  slowly.  "In- 
deed !     Really !  " 

"  He's  quite  curious  to  see  George,"  said  Mr. 
Stokes.  "In  fact,  he  was  going  back  to  Ireland 
to-night  if  it  'adn't  been  for  that.  He's  waiting 
till  to-morrow  just  to  see  George," 

Mr,  Bell,  in  a  voice  huskier  than  ever,  said 
that  he  had  altered  his  mind  again, 

"  Nonsense !  "     said      Mr.      Stokes,      sternly. 
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"  Besides,  George  would  like  to  see  you.  I 
s'pose  he  won't  be  long  ? "  he  added,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  who  was  regarding  Mr.  Bell 
much  as  a  hungry  cat  regards  a  plump  sparrow. 

"  I  don't  suppose  so,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"  I    dare    say    if  we    wait    a  little    while " 

began  Mr.  Stokes,  ignoring  a  frantic  glance  from 
Mr,  Henshaw. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  suddenly. 

Mr.  Stokes  entered  and,  finding  that  his  friend 
hung  back,  went  out  again  and  half  led,  half 
pushed  him  indoors.  Mr.  Bell's  shyness  he 
attributed  to  his  having  lived  so  long  in 
Ireland. 

"  He  is  quite  the  ladies'  man,  though,"  he  said, 
artfully,  as  they  followed  their  hostess  into  the 
front  room.  "  You  should  ha'  seen  'im  the  other 
n'ght  on  the  'bus.  We  had  a  couple  o'  lady 
friends  o'  mine  with  us,  and  even  the  conductor 
was  surprised  at  his  goings  on." 

Mr.  Bell,  by  no  means  easy  as  to  the  results  of 
the  experiment,  scowled  at  him  despairingly. 

"  Carrying  on,  was  he  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
regarding  the  culprit  steadily. 

"  Carrying  on  like  one  o'clock,"  said  the 
imaginative  Mr.  Stokes.  "  Called  one  of  'em  his 
little  wife,  and  asked  her  where  'er  wedding-ring 
was." 
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"  I  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  suffocating 
voice.      "  I  didn't." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Mr. 
Stokes,  virtuously.  "  Only,  as  I  said  to  you  at 
the  time,  '  Alfred,'  I  says,  '  it's  all  right  for  you  as 
a  single  man,  but  you  might  be  the  twin-brother 
of  a  pal  o'  mine — George  Henshaw  by  name — 
and  if  some  people  was  to  see  you  they  might 
think  it  was  'im.'      Didn't  I  say  that  ?  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  helplessly. 

"  And  he  wouldn't  believe  me,'"  said  Mr. 
Stokes,  turning  to  Mrs.  Henshaw.  "That's  why 
I  brought  him  round  to  see  George." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  two  of  'em  togethei 
myself,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  quietly.  "  1  should 
have  taken  him  for  my  husband  anywhere." 

"You  wouldn't  if  you'd  seen  'im  last  night," 
said  Mr.  Stokes,  shaking  his  head  and  smiling. 

"Carrying  on  again,  was  he?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Henshaw,  quickly. 

"  No !  "  said  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  stentorian  whisper. 

His  glance  was  so  fierce  that  Mr.  Stokes 
almost  quailed.  "  I  won't  tell  tales  out  of  school," 
he  said,  nodding. 

"Not  if  I  ask  you  to?"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
with  a  winning  smile. 

"  Ask  'im,"  said  Mr.  Stokes. 

"Last  night,"  said  the   whisperer,   hastily,   "I 
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went  for  a  quiet  walk  round  Victoria  Park  all  by 
myself.  Then  I  met  Mr.  Stokes,  and  we  had 
one  half-pint  together  at  a  public-house.  That's 
all." 

Mrs.  Henshaw  looked  at  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Stokes  winked  at  her. 

"  It's  as  true  as  my  name  is — Alfred  Bell,"  said 
that  gentleman,  with  slight  but  natural  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
somewhat  perturbed  at  Mr.  Bell's  refusal  to  live 
up  to  the  character  he  had  arranged  for  him. 

"  I  wish  my  husband  spent  his  evenings  in  the 
same  quiet  way,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  shaking 
her  head. 

"Don't  he?"  said  Mr.  Stokes.  "Why.  he 
always  seems  quiet  enough  to  me.  Too  quiet,  I 
should  say.  Why,  I  never  knew  a  quieter  man. 
I  chaff 'im  about  it  sometimes." 

"  That's  his  artfulness,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

"Always  in  a  hurry  to  get  'ome,"  pursued  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Stokes. 

"He  may  say  so  to  you  to  get  away  from 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  thoughtfully.  "  He 
does  say  you're  hard  to  shake  off  sometimes." 

Mr.  Stokes  sat  stiffly  upright  and  threw  a 
fierce  glance  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"  Pity  he  didn't  tell  me,"  he  said  bitterly.      "  I 
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ain't    one   to    force  my   company    where    it    ain't 
wanted." 

"  I've  said  to  him  sometimes,"  continued  Mrs, 
Henshaw,  "'Why  don't  you  tell  Ted  Stokes 
plain  that  you  don't  like  his  company  ? '  but  he 
won't.  That  ain't  his  way.  He'd  sooner  talk  of 
you  behind  your  back." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Stokes, 
coldly  ignoring  a  frantic  headshake  on  the  part  of 
his  friend. 

"Promise  me  you  won't  tell  him  if  I  tell  you," 
said  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

Mr.  Stokes  promised. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  reluctantly,  "but  I  get  so  sick 
and  tired  of  him  coming  home  and  grumbling 
about  you." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  waiting  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  stole  a  glance  at  him.  "He 
says  you  act  as  if  ycu  thought  yourself  every- 
body," she  said,  softly,  "  and  your  everlasting 
clack,  clack,  clack,  worries  him  to  death." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  listener,  grimly. 

"  And  he  says  it's  so  much  trouble  to  get  you 
to  pay  for  your  share  of  the  drinks  that  he'd 
sooner  pay  himself  and  have  done  with  it." 

Mr.  Stokes  sprang  from  his  chair  and,  with 
clenched     fists,     stood     angrily     regarding     the 
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horrified  Mr.  Bell.     He  composed  himself  by  an 
effort  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Anything  else  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Heaps  and  heaps  of  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Henshaw  ;  "but  I  don't  want  to  make  bad  blood 
between  you." 

"Don't  mind  me,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  glancing 
balefully  over  at  his  agitated  friend.  "  P'r'aps  I'll 
tell  you  some  things  about  him  some  day." 

"  It  would  be  only  fair,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
quickly.  "  Tell  me  now  ;  I  don't  mind  Mr.  Bell 
hearing  ;  not  a  bit." 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  up  for  himself  "  I  don't  want 
to  hear  family  secrets,"  he  whispered,  with  an 
imploring  glance  at  the  vindictive  Mr.  Stokes. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  right." 

"  Well,  /  don't  want  to  say  things  behind  a 
man's  back,"  said  the  latter,  recovering  himself. 
"  Let's  wait  till  George  comes  in,  and  I'll  say 
'em  before  his  face." 

Mrs.  Henshaw,  biting  her  lip  with  annoyance, 
argued  with  him,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Stokes  was 
firm,  and,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock,  said  that 
George  would  be  in  soon  and  he  would  wait  till 
he  came. 

Conversation  flagged  despite  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Henshaw  to  draw  Mr.  Bell  out  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland.     At  an  early  stage  of  the  catechism  he 
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lost  his  voice  entirely,  and  thereafter  sat  silent 
while  Mrs.  Henshaw  discussed  the  most  intimate 
affairs  of  her  husband's  family  with  Mr.  Stokes. 
She  was  in  the  middle  of  an  anecdote  about  her 
mother-in-law  when  Mr.  Bell  rose  and,  with  some 
difficulty,  intimated  his  desire  to  depart. 

"  What,  without  seeing  George  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Henshaw.  "He  can't  be  long  now,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  you  together." 

"  P'r'aps  we  shall  meet  him,"  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
who  was  orettino;  rather  tired  of  the  affair. 
"  Good  nio^ht." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door  and,  followed  by 
the  eager  Mr.  Bell,  passed  out  into  the  street. 
The  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Henshaw  was  watching 
him  from  the  door  kept  him  silent  until  they  had 
turned  the  corner,  and  then,  turning  fi-jrcely  on 
Mr.  Henshaw,  he  demanded  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  it. 

"  I've  done  with  you,"  he  said,  waving  aside 
the  other's  denials.  "  I've  got  you  out  of  this 
mess,  and  now  I've  done  with  you.  It's  no  good 
talking,  because  I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

"Good-bye,  then,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  with 
unexpected  hauteur,  as  he  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  I'll  'ave  my  trousers  first,  though,"  said   Mr 
Stokes,    coldly,    "and    then    you    can    go,     and 
welcome." 
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"  It's  my  opinion  she  recognised  me,  and  said 
all  that  just  to  try  us,"  said  the  other,  gloomily. 

Mr.  Stokes  scorned  to  reply,  and  reaching  his 
lodging  stood  by  in  silence  while  the  other 
changed  his  clothes.  He  refused  Mr.  Henshaw's 
hand  with  a  gesture  he  had  once  seen  on  the 
stage,  and,  showing  him  downstairs,  closed  the 
door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

Left  to  himself,  the  small  remnants  of  Mr. 
Henshaw's  courage  disappeared.  He  wandered 
forlornly  up  and  down  the  streets  until  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  then,  cold  and  dispirited,  set  off  in  the 
direction  of  home.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  he 
pulled  himself  together  by  a  great  effort,  and 
walking  rapidly  to  his  house  put  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  turned  it. 

The  door  was  fast  and  the  lights  were  out. 
He  knocked,  at  first  lightly,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing in  loudness.  At  the  fourth  knock  a 
light  appeared  in  the  room  above,  the  window 
was  raised,  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  leaned  out. 

''  M7\  Belli  "  she  said,  in  tones  of  severe  sur- 
prise. 

''Bell?''  said  her  husband,  in  a  more  surprised 
voice  still.     "  It's  me,  Polly." 

"Go  away  at  once,  sir!"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
indignantly.  "  How  dare  you  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name  }     I'm  surprised  at  you  !  " 
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"  It's  me,  I  tell  you — George ! "  said  her 
husband,  desperately.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
calling  me  Bell  ?  " 

"If  you're  Mr.  Bell,  as  I  suppose,  you  know 
well  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  leaning  out 
and  regarding  him  fixedly;  "and  if  you're 
George  you  don't." 

"  I'm  George,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  hastily. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it," 
said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  with  a  bewildered  air. 
"  Ted  Stokes  brought  round  a  man  named  Bell 
this  afternoon  so  like  you  that  I  can't  tell  the 
difference.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  but  I  do 
know  this — I  don'c  let  you  in  until  I  have  seen 
you  both  together,  so  that  I  can  tell  which  is 
which." 

"Both  together!"  exclaimed  the  startled  Mr. 
Henshaw.     "  Here — look  here  !  " 

He  struck  a  match  and,  holding  it  before  his 
face,  looked  up  at  the  window.  Mrs.  Henshaw 
scrutinized  him  gravely. 

"It's  no  good,"  she  said,  despairingly.  "I 
can't  tell.      I  must  see  you  both  together." 

Mr.  Henshaw  ground  his  teeth.  "  But  where 
is  he  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  He  went  off  with  Ted  Stokes,"  said  his  wife. 
"  If  you're  George  you'd  better  go  and  ask 
him." 
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"  He  struck  a  match  and,  holding  it  before  his  face,  looked  up  at 
the  window." 
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She  prepared  to  close  the  window,  but  Mr. 
Henshaw's  voice  arrested  her. 

"  And  suppose  he  is  not  there  ?  "  he  said. 
,  Mrs.  Henshaw  reflected.      "  If  he  is  not  there 
bring    Ted    Stokes  back   with    you,"   she   said   at 

last,   "and  if  he  says  you're  George,    I'll  let  you 

•    >> 
in. 

The  window  closed  and  the  light  disappeared. 
Mr.  Henshaw  waited  for  some  time,  but  in  vain, 
and,  with  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  reception  he 
would  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stokes,  set 
off  to  his  lodging. 

If  anything,  he  had  underestimated  his  friend's 
powers.  Mr.  Stokes,  rudely  disturbed  just  as  he 
had  got  into  bed,  was  the  incarnation  of  wrath. 
He  was  violent,  bitter,  and  insulting  in  a  breath, 
but  Mr.  Henshaw  was  desperate,  and  Mr.  Stokes, 
after  vowing  over  and  over  again  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  accompany  him  back  to  his 
house,  was  at  last  so  moved  by  his  entreaties  that 
he  went  upstairs  and  equipped  himself  for  the 
journey. 

"  And,  mind,  after  this  I  never  want  to  see 
your  face  again,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  swiftly 
back. 

Mr.  Henshaw  made  no  reply.  The  events  of 
the  day  had  almost  exhausted  him,  and  silence  was 
maintained  until  they  reached  the  house.     Much 
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to  his  relief  he  heard  somebody  moving  about  up- 
stairs after  the  first  knock,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  window  was  gently  raised  and  Mrs. 
Henshaw  looked  out. 

"What,  you've  come  back?"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  intense  voice,  "  Well,  of  all  the  impudence  ! 
How  dare  you  carry  on  like  this  ?  " 

"  It's  me,"  said  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It's  him  right  enough  ;  it's  your  husband," 
said  Mr.  Stokes.      "  Alfred  Bell  has  gone." 

"  How  dare  you  stand  there  and  tell  me  them 
falsehoods !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henshaw.  "  I 
wonder  the  ground  don't  open  and  swallow  you 
up.  It's  Mr.  Bell,  and  if  he  don't  go  away  I'll 
call  the  police." 

Messrs.  Henshaw  and  Stokes,  amazed  at  their 
reception,  stood  blinking  up  at  her.  Then  they 
conferred  in  whispers. 

"  If  you  can't  tell  'em  apart,  how  do  you  know 
this  is  Mr.  Bell  .-^ "  inquired  Mr.  Stokes,  turning 
to  the  window  again. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Henshaw. 
"  How  do  I  know  ?  Why,  because  my  husband 
came  home  almost  directly  Mr.  Bell  had  gone.  I 
wonder  he  didn't  meet  him." 

"Came  home?"  cried  Mr.  Henshaw,  shrilly. 
"  Came  home?'' 
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"Yes;  and  don't  make  so  much  noise,"  said 
Mrs,  Henshaw,  tartly  ;   "he's  asleep." 

The  two  gentlemen  turned  and  gazed  at  each 
other  in  stupefaction.  Mr.  Stokes  was  the  first  to 
recover,  and,  taking  his  dazed  friend  by  the  arm, 
led  him  gently  away.  At  the  end  of  the  street  he 
took  a  deep  breath,  and,  after  a  slight  pause  to 
collect  his  scattered  energies,  summed  up  the 
situation. 

"  She's  twigged  it  all  along,"  he  said,  with  con- 
viction, "You'll  have  to  come  home  with  me 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  was  a  silly 
game,  and,  if  you  remember,  I  was  against  it  from 
the  first," 
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Mr.  Slukes,  taking  his  dazed  friend  by  the  arm,  led  him 
gently  away." 
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Mixed  Relations 

THE  brig  Elizabeth  Barstozv  came  up  the 
river  as  thougli  in  a  hurry  to  taste  again 
the  joys  of  the  Metropolis.  The  skipper,  leaning 
on  the  wheel,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  discussion 
with  the  mate,  who  was  placing  before  him  the 
hygienic,  economical,  and  moral  advantages  of 
total  abstinence  in  language  of  great  strength  but 
little  variety. 

"  Teetotallers  eat  more,"  said  the  skipper, 
finally. 

The  mate  choked,  and  his  eye  sought  the 
galley.  "Eat  more?"  he  spluttered.  "Yes- 
terday the  meat  was  like  brick-bats  ;  to-day  it 
tasted  like  a  bit  o'  dirty  sponge.  I've  lived  on 
biscuits  this  trip  ;  and  the  only  tater  I  ate  I'm 
going  to  see  a  doctor  about  direckly  I  get  ashore. 
It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  spoil  good  food  the  way 
'e  does." 

"  The  moment  I  can  ship  another  cook  he 
goes,"  said  the  skipper.  "  He  seems  busy,  judg- 
ing by  the  noise." 
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"  I'm  making  him  clean  up  everything,  ready 
for  the  next,"  explained  the  mate,  grimly.  "  And 
he  'ad  the  cheek  to  tell  me  he's  improving — im- 
proving !  " 

"  He'll  go  as  soon  as  I  get  another,"  repeated 
the  skipper,  stooping  and  peering  ahead.  "  I 
don't  like  being  poisoned  any  more  than  you  do. 
He  told  me  he  could  cook  when  I  shipped  him  ; 
said  his  sister  had  taught  him." 

The  mate  grunted  and,  walking  away,  relieved 
his  mind  by  putting  his  head  in  at  the  galley  and 
bidding  the  cook  hold  up  each  separate  utensil  for 
his  inspection.  A  hole  in  the  frying-pan  the  cook 
modestly  attributed  to  elbow-grease. 

The  river  narrowed,  and  the  brig,  picking  her 
way  daintily  through  the  traffic,  sought  her  old 
berth  at  Buller's  Wharf  It  was  occupied  by  a 
deaf  sailing-barge,  which,  moved  at  last  by  self- 
interest,  not  unconnected  with  its  paint,  took  up  a 
less  desirable  position  and  consoled  itself  with 
adjectives. 

The  men  on  the  wharf  had  gone  for  the  day, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Elizabeth  Barstow,  after 
making  fast,  went  below  to  prepare  themselves 
for  an  eveninof  ashore.  Standing^  before  the 
largest  saucepan-lid  in  the  galley,  the  cook  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet. 

A  light,   quick  step  on  the  wharf  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  skipper  as  he  leaned  against  the 
side  smoking.  It  stopped  just  behind  him,  and 
turning  round  he  found  himself  gazing  into  the  soft 
brown  eyes  of  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

"Is  Mr.  Jewell  on  board,  please  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  smile. 

"Jewell?"  repeated  the  skipper.  "Jewell? 
Don't  know  the  name." 

"  He  was  on  board,"  said  the  girl,  somewhat 
taken  aback.  "  This  is  the  Elisabeth  Bar  stow, 
isn  t  It  i 

"What's  his  Christian  name,"  inquired  the 
skipper,  thoughtfully. 

"  Albert,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Bert,"  she  added, 
as  the  other  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  the  cook  !  "  said  the  skipper.  "I  didn't 
know  his  name  was  Jewell.  Yes,  he's  in  the 
galley." 

He  stood  eyeing  her  and  wondering  in  a  dazed 
fashion  what  she  could  see  in  a  small,  white-faced, 
slab-sided 

The  girl  broke  in  upon  his  meditations.  "  How 
does  he  cook  ?  "  she  inquired,  smiling. 

He  was  about  to  tell  her,  when  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  cook's  statement  as  to  his  in- 
structor. "  He's  getting  on,"  he  said,  slowly  ; 
"  he's  getting  on.     Are  you  his  sister  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled  and  nodded.     "  Ye — es,"  she 
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said,  slowly.      "Will  you  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for 
him,  please  ?  " 

The  skipper  started  and  drew  himself  up  ;  then 
he  walked  forward  and  put  his  head  in  at  the 
galley. 

"  Bert,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  voice,  "  your 
sister  wants  to  see  you." 

"  JVAo?"  inquired  Mr.  Jew^ell,  in  the  accents 
of  amazement.  He  put  his  head  out  at  the  door 
and  nodded,  and  then,  somewhat  red  in  the  face 
with  the  exercise,  drew  on  his  jacket  and  walked 
towards  her.      The  skipper  followed. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"  You're  quite  welcome,"   said  the  skipper. 

Mr.  Jewell  stepped  ashore  and,  after  a  moment 
of  indecision,  shook  hands  with  his  visitor. 

"  If  you're  down  this  way  again,"  said  the 
skipper,  as  they  turned  away,  "  perhaps  you'd  like 
to  see  the  cabin.  We're  in  rather  a  pickle  just 
now,  but  if  you  should  happen  to  come  down  for 
Bert  to-morrow  night " 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  mirthful  and  her  lips 
trembled.      "  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  Some  people  like  looking  over  cabins,"  mur- 
mured the  skipper. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  and  turned  away. 
The  mate,  who  had  just  come  on   deck,   stared 
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after  the  retreating  couple  and  gave  vent  to  a  low 
whistle. 

"What  a  fine  gal  to  pick  up  with  Slushy,"  ne 
remarked. 

"  It's  his  sister,"  said  the  skipper,  somewhat 
sharply. 

"  The  one  that  tauoht  him  to  cook  ? "  said  the 
other,  hastily.  "Here!  I'd  like  five  minutes 
alone  with  her;  I'd  give  'er  a  piece  o'  my  mind 
that  'ud  do  her  good.  I'd  learn  'er.  I'd  tell  her 
wot  I  thought  of  her." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  skipper  ;  "  that'll  do.  He's 
not  so  bad  for  a  beginner  ;   I've  known  worse." 

"  Not  so  bad  ?  "  repeated  the  mate.  "  Not  so 
bad?  Why" — his  voice  trembled — "ain't  you 
going  to  give  'im  the  chuck,  then  ? " 

"  I  shall  try  him  for  another  v'y'ge,  George," 
said  the  skipper.  "  It's  hard  lines  on  a  youngster 
if  he  don't  have  a  chance.  I  was  never  one  to  be 
severe.  Live  and  let  live,  that's  my  motto.  Do 
as  you'd  be  done  by." 

"  You're  turning  soft-'arted  in  your  old  age," 
grumbled  the  mate. 

"  Old  age ! "  said  the  other,  in  a  startled  voice. 
"Old  age  !    I'm  not  thirty-seven  yet." 

"  You're  getting  on,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  besides, 
you  look  old." 

The   skipper    investigated   the   charge    in    the 

3*- 
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cabin  looking-glass  ten  minutes  later.  He  twisted 
his  beard  in  his  hand  and  tried  to  imao^ine  how 
he  would  look  without  it.  As  a  compromise  he 
went  out  and  had  it  cut  short  and  trimmed  to  a 
point.  The  glass  smiled  approval  on  his  return  ; 
the  mate  smiled  too,  and,  beinof  caug^ht  in  the  act, 
said  it  made  him  look  like  his  own  grandson. 

It  was  late  when  the  cook  returned,  but  the 
skipper  was  on  deck,  and,  stopping  him  for  a 
match,  entered  into  a  little  conversation.  Mr. 
Jewell,  surprised  at  first,  soon  became  at  his  ease, 
and,  the  talk  drifting  in  some  unknown  fashion  to 
Miss  Jewell,  discussed  her  with  brotherly  frank- 
ness. 

"  You  spent  the  evening  together,  I  s'pose  ?  " 
said  the  skipper,  carelessly. 

Mr.  Jewell  glanced  at  him  from  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  "  Cooking,"  he  said,  and  put  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  with  some  suddenness. 

By  the  time  they  parted  the  skipper  had  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  fiishion  on  the  cook's  shoulder, 
and  was  displaying  an  interest  in  his  welfare  as 
unusual  as  it  was  gratifying.  So  unaccustomed 
was  Mr.  Jewell  to  such  consideration  that  he  was 
fain  to  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  to  regain  con- 
trol of  his  features  before  plunging  into  the  lamp- 
lit  fo'c'sle. 

The   mate   made   but    a    poor    breaklast    next 
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"  The  mate  smiled  too. 
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morning,  but  his  superior,  who  saw  the  hand  of 
Miss  Jewell  in  the  muddy  coffee  and  the  cremated 
bacon,  ate  his  with  relish.  He  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  evening,  the  cook  having  assured 
him  that  his  sister  had  accepted  his  invitation  to 
inspect  the  cabin,  and  indeed  had  talked  of  little 
else.  The  boy  M^as  set  to  work  house-cleaning, 
and,  having  gleaned  a  few  particulars,  cursed  the 
sex  with  painstaking  thoroughness. 

It  seemed  to  the  skipper  a  favourable  omen 
that  Miss  Jewell  descended  the  companion-ladder 
as  though  to  the  manner  born  ;  and  her  exclama- 
tions of  delight  at  the  cabin  completed  his  satis- 
faction. The  cook,  who  had  followed  them  below 
with  some  trepidation,  became  reassured,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  locker  joined  modestly  in  the 
conversation. 

"  It's  like  a  doll's-house,"  declared  the  girl,  as 
she  finished  by  examining  the  space-saving  de- 
vices in  the  state-room.  "  Well,  I  mustn't  take 
up  any  more  of  your  time." 

"  I've  got  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  skipper, 
hastily.  "  I — I  was  thinking  of  going  for  a  walk  ; 
but  it's  lonely  walking  about  by  yourself" 

Miss  Jewell  agreed.  She  lowered  her  eyes  and 
looked  under  the  lashes  at  the  skipper. 

"  I  never  had  a  sister,"  continued  the  latter, 
in  melancholy  accents. 
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"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  want  to  take  her 
out  if  you  had,"  said  the  girl. 

The  skipper  protested,  "  Bert  takes  you  out," 
he  said. 

"  He  isn't  like  most  brothers,"  said  Miss  Jewell, 
shifting  along  the  locker  and  placing  her  hand 
affectionately  on  the  cook's  shoulder. 

"  If  I  had  a  sister,"  continued  the  skipper,  in  a 
somewhat  uneven  voice,  "  I  should  take  her  out. 
This  evening,  for  instance,  I  should  take  her  to  a 
theatre." 

Miss  Jewell  turned  upon  him  the  innocent  face 
of  a  child.  "  It  would  be  nice  to  be  your  sister," 
she  said,  calmly. 

The  skipper  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
failed  him.  "  Well,  pretend  you  are  my  sister," 
he  said,  at  last,  "and  we'll  go  to  one." 

"Pretend?"  said  Miss  Jewell,  as  she  turned 
and  eyed  the  cook.  "  Bert  wouldn't  like  that," 
she  said,  decidedly. 

"  N — no,"  said  the  cook,  nervously,  avoiding 
the  skipper's  eye. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  proper,"  said  Miss  Jewell, 
sitting  upright  and  looking  very  proper  indeed. 

"  I — I  meant  Bert  to  come,  too,"  said  the 
skipper  ;  "  of  course,"  he  added. 

The  severity  of  Miss  Jewell's  expression  re- 
laxed.    She  stole  an  amused  glance  at  the  cook 
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and,  reading  her  instructions  in  his  eye,  began  to 
temporize.  Ten  minutes  later  the  crew  of  the 
Elizabeth  Barstow  in  various  attitudes  of  astonish- 
ment beheld  their  commander  going  ashore  with 
his  cook.  The  mate  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
whistle,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind  cuffed 
the  boy's  ear  as  the  skipper  turned. 

For  some  little  distance  the  three  walked  along 
in  silence.  The  skipper  was  building  castles  in 
the  air,  the  cook  was  not  quite  at  his  ease,  and 
the  girl,  gazing  steadily  in  front  of  her,  appeared 
slightly  embarrassed. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Aldgate  and  stood 
waiting  for  an  omnibus  Miss  Jewell  found  herself 
assailed  by  doubts.  She  remembered  that  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  a  theatre,  and  warmly 
pressed  the  two  men  to  go  together  and  leave  her 
to  go  home.  The  skipper  remonstrated  in  vain, 
but  the  cook  came  to  the  rescue,  and  Miss  Jewell, 
still  protesting,  was  pushed  on  to  a  'bus  and  pro- 
pelled upstairs.  She  took  a  vacant  seat  in  front, 
and  the  skipper  and  Mr.  Jewell  shared  one 
behind. 

The  three  hours  at  the  theatre  passed  all  too 
soon,  althouoh  the  girl  was  so  interested  in  the 
performance  that  she  paid  but  slight  attention  to 
her  companions.  During  the  waits  she  became 
interested  in  her  surroundings,  and  several  times 
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called  the  skipper's  attention  to  smart-looking 
men  in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  At  one  man  she 
stared  so  persistently  that  an  opera-glass  was  at 
last  levelled  in  return. 

"  How  rude  of  him,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly 
at  the  skipper. 

She  shook  her  head  in  disapproval,  but  the  next 
moment  he  saw  her  gazing  steadily  at  the  opera- 
glasses  again. 

"  If  you  don't  look  he'll  soon  get  tired  of  it,"  he 
said,  between  his  teeth. 

"Yes,  perhaps  he  will,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  with- 
out lowering  her  eyes  in  the  least. 

The  skipper  sat  in  torment  until  the  lights  were 
lowered  and  the  curtain  went  up  again.  When  it 
fell  he  began  to  discuss  the  play,  but  Miss  Jewell 
returned  such  vague  replies  that  it  was  evident 
her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?"  she  whispered,  gazing 
meditatingly  at  the  box. 

"A  waiter,  I  should  think,"  snapped  the 
skipper. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  No,  he  is  much 
too  distinguished-looking,"  she  said,  seriously. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  he'll  know  me  again." 

The  skipper  felt  that  he  wanted  to  get  up  and 
smash  things  ;  beginning  with  the  man  in  the 
box.      It  was  his  first  love  episode  for  nearly  ten 
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years,  and  he  had  forgotten  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties which  attach  to  the  condition.  When  the 
performance  was  over  he  darted  a  threatening 
glance  at  the  box,  and,  keeping  close  to  Miss 
Jewell,  looked  carefully  about  him  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  not  followed. 

"  It  was  ripping,"  said  the  cook,  as  they 
emerged  into  the  fresh  air. 

"  Lovely,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  voice  of  gentle 
melancholy.  "  I  shall  come  and  see  it  again,  per- 
haps, when  you  are  at  sea." 

"  Not  alone  .'^ "  said  the  skipper,  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"  I  don't  mind  being  alone,"  said  Miss  Jewell, 
gently  ;  "  I'm  used  to  it." 

The  other's  reply  was  lost  in  the  rush  for  the 
'bus,  and  for  the  second  time  that  evening  the 
skipper  had  to  find  fault  with  the  seating  arrange- 
ments. And  when  a  vacancy  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Jewell  did  occur,  he  was  promptly  forestalled  by  a 
young  man  in  a  check  suit  smoking  a  large  cigar. 

They  got  off  at  Aldgate,  and  the  girl  thanked 
him  for  a  pleasant  evening.  A  hesitating  offer  to 
see  her  home  was  at  once  negatived,  and  the 
skipper,  watching  her  and  the  cook  until  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  traffic,  walked  slowly  and  thought- 
fully to  his  ship. 

The   brig   sailed    the    next    evening    at    eight 
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o'clock,  and  it  was  not  until  six  that  the  cook 
remarked,  in  the  most  casual  manner,  that  his 
sister  was  coming  down  to  see  him  off.  She 
arrived  half  an  hour  late,  and,  so  far  from  wanting 
to  see  the  cabin  again,  discovered  an  inconvenient 
love  of  fresh  air.  She  came  down  at  last,  at  the 
instance  of  the  cook,  and,  once  below,  her  mood 
changed,  and  she  treated  the  skipper  with  a  soft 
graciousness  which  raised  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  "You'll  be  good  to  Bert,  won't  you.'*" 
she  inquired,  with  a  smile  at  that  young  man. 

"  I'll  treat  him  like  my  own  brother,"  said  the 
skipper,  fervently.  "  No,  better  than  that  ;  I'll 
treat  him  like  your  brother." 

The  cook  sat  erect  and,  the  skipper  being  occu- 
pied with  Miss  Jewell,  winked  solemnly  at  the 
skylight. 

"  I  know  you  will,"  said  the  girl,  very  softly  ; 
"  but  I  don't  think  the  men " 

"The  mcn'll  do  as  I  wish,"  said  the  skipper, 
sternly.  "  I'm  the  master  on  this  ship — she's  half 
mine,  too — and  anybody  who  interferes  with  him 
interferes  with  me.  If  there's  anything  you  don't 
like,  Bert,  you  tell  me." 

Mr.  Jewell,  his  small,  black  eyes  sparkling, 
promised,  and  then,  muttering  something  about 
his  work,  exchanged  glances  with  the  girl  and 
went  up  on  deck. 
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"  It  is  a  nice  cabin,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  shifting 
an  inch  and  a  half  nearer  to  the  skipper.  "  I 
suppose  poor  Bert  has  to  have  his  meals  in  that 
stuffy  little  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  The  fo'c'sle  ? "  said  the  skipper,  struggling 
between  love  and  discipline.      "  Yes." 

The  girl  sighed,  and  the  mate,  who  was  listen- 
ing at  the  skylight  above,  held  his  breath  with 
anxiety.  Miss  Jewell  sighed  again  and  in  an 
absent-minded  fashion  increased  the  distance 
between  herself  and  companion  by  six  inches. 

"  It's  usual,"  faltered  the  skipper, 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  girl,  coldly. 

"  But  if  Bert  likes  to  feed  here,  he's  welcome," 
said  the  skipper,  desperately,  "  and  he  can  sleep 
aft,  too.     The  mate  can  say  what  he  likes." 

The  mate  rose  and,  walking  forward,  raised  his 
clenched  fists  to  heaven  and  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  to  the  fullest  extent  of  a  somewhat 
extensive  vocabulary. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  you  are?"  in- 
quired Miss  Jewell,  bending  towards  him  with  a 
radiant  face. 

•'  No,"  said  the  other,  trembling.      "  What  ?  " 

The  girl  paused.  "  It  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "It  might  make  you 
vain." 
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"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  you  are  ?  "  in- 
quired the  skipper  in  his  turn. 

Miss  Jewell  eyed  him  composedly,  albeit  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  trembled.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
unexpectedly. 

Steps  sounded  above  and  came  heavily  down 
the  companion-ladder,  "  Tide's  a' most  on  the 
turn,"  said  the  mate,  gruffly,  from  the  door. 

The  skipper  hesitated,  but  the  mate  stood  aside 
for  the  girl  to  pass,  and  he  followed  her  up  on 
deck  and  assisted  her  to  the  jetty.  For  hours 
afterwards  he  debated  with  himself  whether  she 
really  had  allowed  her  hand  to  stay  in  his  a  second 
or  two  longer  than  necessary,  or  whether  uncon- 
scious muscular  action  on  his  part  was  responsible 
for  the  phenomenon. 

He  became  despondent  as  they  left  London 
behind,  but  the  necessity  of  interfering  between  a 
goggle-eyed  and  obtuse  mate  and  a  pallid  but  no 
less  obstinate  cook  helped  to  relieve  him. 

"  He  says  he  is  going  to  sleep  aft,"  choked  the 
mate,  pointing  to  the  cook's  bedding. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  skipper.  "  I  told  him 
to.  He's  going  to  take  his  meals  here,  too. 
Anything  to  say  against  it  ? " 

The  mate  sat  down  on  a  locker  and  fought  for 
breath.  The  cook,  still  pale,  felt  his  small, 
black   moustache  and  eyed  him  with  triumphant 
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malice.      "  I    told   'im   they  was  your  orders,"  he 
remarked. 

"And  I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  him,"  said  the 
mate.  "  Nobody  would.  Whoever  'eard  of  a 
cook  living  aft  ?     Why,  they'd  laugh  at  the  idea." 

He  laughed  himself,  but  in  a  strangely  mirth- 
less fashion,  and,  afraid  to  trust  himself,  went  up 
on  deck  and  brooded  savagely  apart.  Nor  did  he 
come  down  to  breakfast  until  the  skipper  and  cook 
had  finished. 

Mr.  Jewell  bore  his  new  honours  badly,  and  the 
inability  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  by  means 
of  violence  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  tempers  of  the 
crew.  Sarcasm  they  did  try,  but  at  that  the  cook 
could  more  than  hold  his  own,  and,  althouo^h  the 
men  doubted  his  ability  at  first,  he  was  able  to 
prove  to  them  by  actual  experiment  that  he  could 
cook  worse  than  they  supposed. 

The  brig  reached  her  destination — Creekhaven 
— on  the  fifth  day,  and  Mr.  Jewell  found  himself 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  skipper's  cottage.  It 
was  a  comfortable  place,  but,  as  the  cook  pointed 
out,  too  large  for  one.  He  also  referred,  inci- 
dentally, to  his  sister's  love  of  a  country  life,  and, 
finding  himself  on  a  subject  of  which  the  other 
never  tired,  gave  full  reins  to  a  somewhat  pictur- 
esque imagination. 

They  were  back  at  London  within  the  fortnight, 
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"  Sarcasm  ihey  did  try,  but  at  that  the  cook  could  more  than  hold 
his  own." 
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and  the  skipper  learned  to  his  dismay  that  Miss 
Jewell  was  absent  on  a  visit.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  would  have  clungr  to  the  cook,  but  that 
gentleman,  pleading  engagements,  managed  to 
elude  him  for  two  nights  out  of  the  three. 

On  the  third  day  Miss  Jewell  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and,  making  her  way  to  the  wharf,  was  just 
in  time  to  wave  farewells  as  the  brig  parted  from 
the  wharf 

From  the  fact  that  the  cook  was  not  visible  at 
the  moment  the  skipper  took  the  salutation  to  him- 
self. It  cheered  him  for  the  time,  but  the  next 
day  he  was  so  despondent  that  the  cook,  by  this 
time  thoroughly  in  his  confidence,  offered  to  write 
when  they  got  to  Creekhaven  and  fix  up  an 
evening. 

"  And  there's  really  no  need  for  you  to  come, 
Bert,"  said  the  skipper,  cheering  up. 

Mr.  Jewell  shook  his  head.  "  She  wouldn't  go 
without  me,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  You've  no  idea 
'ow  particular  she  is.  Always  was  from  a 
child." 

"  Well,  we  might  lose  you,"  said  the  skipper, 
reflecting.      "  How  would  that  be  ?" 

"  We  might  try  it,"  said  the  cook,  without 
enthusiasm. 

To  his  dismay  the  skipper,  before  they  reached 
London  again,  had  invented  at  least  a  score  of 
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ways  by  which  he  might  enjoy  Miss  Jewell's  com- 
pany without  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  some 
of  them  so  ingenious  that  the  cook,  despite  his 
utmost  efforts,  could  see  no  way  of  opposing 
them. 

The  skipper  put  his  ideas  into  practice  as  soon 
as  they  reached  London.  Between  Wapping  and 
Charinof  Cross  he  lost  the  cook  three  times. 
Miss  Jewell  found  him  twice,  and  the  third  time 
she  was  so  difficult  that  the  skipper  had  to  join  in 
the  treasure-hunt  himself.  The  cook  listened  un- 
moved to  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  his  careless- 
ness from  the  lips  of  Miss  Jewell,  and  bestowed  a 
sympathetic  glance  upon  the  skipper  as  she  paused 
for  breath. 

"  It's  as  bad  as  taking  a  child  out,"  said  the 
latter,  with  well-affected  indignation. 

"  Worse,"  said  the  girl,  tightening  her  lips. 

With  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
the  skipper  nudged  the  cook's  arm  and  tried  again. 
This  time  he  was  successful  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams,  and,  after  ten  minutes'  frantic  search, 
found  that  he  had  lost  them  both.  He  wandered 
up  and  down  for  hours,  and  it  was  past  eleven 
when  he  returned  to  the  ship  and  found  the  cook 
waiting  for  him. 

"  We  thought  something  'ad  happened  to  you," 
said  the  cook.     "  Kate  has  been  in  a  fine  way 
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about  it.  Five  minutes  after  you  lost  me  she 
found  me,  and  we've  been  hunting  'igh  and  low 
ever  since." 

Miss  Jewell  expressed  her  relief  the  next 
evening,  and,  stealing  a  glance  at  the  face  of  the 
skipper,  experienced  a  twinge  of  something  which 
she  took  to  be  remorse.  Ignoring  the  cook's 
hints  as  to  theatres,  she  elected  to  go  for  a  long 
'bus  ride,  and,  sitting  in  front  with  the  skipper, 
left  Mr.  Jewell  to  keep  a  chaperon's  eye  on  them 
from  three  seats  behind. 

Conversation  was  for  some  time  disjointed  ; 
then  the  brightness  and  crowded  state  of  the 
streets  led  the  skipper  to  sound  his  companion  as 
to  her  avowed  taste  for  a  country  life. 

"  I  should  love  it,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  with  a 
sigh.  "  But  there's  no  chance  of  it ;  I've  got  my 
living  to  earn," 

"  You  might — might  marry  somebody  living  in 
the  country,"  said  the  skipper,  in  trembling  tones. 

Miss  Jewell  shuddered.  "Marry!"  she  said, 
scornfully. 

"  Most  people  do,"  said  the  other. 

"  Sensible  people  don't,"  said  the  girl.  "  You 
hav'n't,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"I'm  very  thankful  I  hav'n't,"  retorted  the 
skipper,  with  great  meaning. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  said  the  girl,  triumphantly. 
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"  I  never  saw  anybody  I  liked,"  said  the 
skipper,   "  be — before." 

"  If  ever  I  did  marry,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  with 
remarkable  composure,  "  if  ever  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  think  I  would  marry 
a  man  a  few  years  younger  than  myself." 

"  Younger  ?  "  said  the  dismayed  skipper. 

Miss  Jewell  nodded.  "  They  make  the  best 
husbands,"  she  said,  gravely. 

The  skipper  began  to  argue  the  point,  and  Mr. 
Jewell,  at  that  moment  taking  a  seat  behind, 
joined  in  with  some  heat.  A  more  ardent 
supporter  could  not  have  been  found,  although 
his  repetition  of  the  phrase  "  May  and 
December  "  revealed  a  want  of  tact  of  which  the 
skipper  had  not  thought  him  capable.  What  had 
promised  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in  his  existence 
was  spoiled,  and  he  went  to  bed  that  night  with 
the  full  conviction  that  he  had  better  abandon  a 
project  so  hopeless. 

With  a  fine  morning  his  courage  revived,  but 
as  voyage  succeeded  voyage  he  became  more  and 
more  perplexed.  The  devotion  of  the  cook  was 
patent  to  all  men,  but  Miss  Jewell  was  as  change- 
able as  a  weather-glass.  The  skipper  would 
leave  her  one  nio-ht  convinced  that  he  had  better 
forget  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  next  her 
manner  would  be  so  kind,  and  her  glances  so  soft, 
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that  only  the  presence  of  the  ever-watchful  cook 
prevented  him  from  proposing  on  the  spot.  The 
end  came  one  evening  in  October.  The  skipper 
had  hurried  back  from  the  City,  laden  with  stores, 
Miss  Jewell  having,  after  many  refusals,  consented 
to  grace  the  tea-table  that  afternoon.  The  table, 
set  by  the  boy,  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of 
unusual  luxuries,  but  the  girl  had  not  arrived. 
The  cook  was  also  missing,  and  the  only  occupant 
of  the  cabin  was  the  mate,  who,  sitting  at  one 
corner,  was  eating  with  great  relish. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  get  your  tea  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"  No  hurry,"  said  the  skipper,  somewhat 
incensed  at  his  haste.  "It  wouldn't  have  hurtjjw^ 
to  have  waited  a  bit." 

"  Waited  ?  "  said  the  other.      "  What  for  ?  " 

"  For  my  visitors,"  was  the  reply. 

The  mate  bit  a  piece  off  a  crust  and  stirred  his 
tea.  "  No  use  waiting  for  them  "  he  said,  with 
a  grin.      "  They  ain't  coming." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  the  skipper. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  mate,  continuing  to  stir  his 
tea  with  great  enjoyment — "I  niean  that  all  that 
kind'artedness  of  yours  was  clean  chucked  away 
on  that  cook.  He's  got  a  berth  ashore  and  he's 
gone  for  good.  He  left  you  'is  love  ;  he  left  it 
with  Bill  Hemp." 
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"  Berth  ashore  ?  "  said  the  skipper,  staring, 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  mate,  taking  a  large  and  noisy- 
sip  from  his  cup,  "  He's  been  fooling  you  all 
along  for  what  he  could  get  out  of  you.  Sleeping 
aft  and  feeding  aft,  nobody  to  speak  a  word  to 
'im,  and  going  out  and  being  treated  by  the 
skipper  ;  Bill  said  he  laughed  so  much  when  he 
was  tellinq;  'im  that  the  tears  was  running^  down 
'is  face  like  rain.  He  said  he'd  never  been 
treated  so  much  in  his  life," 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  skipper,  quickly, 

"You  ought  to  hear  Bill  tell  it,"  said  the  mate, 
regretfully.  "I  can't  do  it  anything  like  as  well 
as  what  he  can.  Made  us  all  roar,  he  did. 
What  amused  'em  most  was  you  thinking  that 
that  gal  was  cookie's  sister." 

The  skipper,  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  leaned 
forward,  staring  at  him, 

"  They're  going  to  be  married  at  Christmas," 
said  the  mate,  choking  in  his  cup. 

The  skipper  sat  upright  again,  and  tried  man- 
fully to  compose  his  features.  Many  things  he 
had  not  understood  before  were  suddenly  made 
clear,  and  he  remembered  now  the  odd  way  in 
which  the  girl  had  regarded  him  as  she  bade  him 
good-night  on  the  previous  evening.  The  mate 
eyed  him  with  interest,  and  was  about  to  supply 
him  with  further  details  when   his  attention  was 
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attracted  by  footsteps  descending  the  companion- 
ladder.  Then  he  put  down  his  cup  with  great 
care,  and  stared  in  stolid  amazement  at  the  figure 
of  Miss  Jewell  in  the  doorway. 

"  I'm  a  bit  late,"  she  said,  flushing  slightly. 

She  crossed  over  and  shook  hands  with  the 
skipper,  and,  in  the  most  natural  fashion  in  the 
world,  took  a  seat  and  began  to  remove  her 
gloves.  The  mate  swung  round  and  regarded 
her  open-mouthed  ;  the  skipper,  whose  ideas 
were  in  a  whirl,  sat  reoardincr  her  in  silence. 
The  mate  was  the  first  to  move  ;  he  left  the  cabin 
rubbinor  his  shin,  and  castino;  furious  (jlances  at 
the  skipper. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me  }  "  said  the  girl, 
reddening  again. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  tablecloth.  "  I  came  to 
beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  There's  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  for,"  said 
the  skipper,  clearing  his  throat.  "  By  rights  I 
ought  to  beg  yours.  You  did  quite  right  to  make 
fun  of  me.      I  can  see  it  now." 

"  When  you  asked  me  whether  I  was  Bert's 
sister  I  didn't  like  to  say  '  no,'  "  continued  the 
girl ;  "and  at  first  I  let  you  come  out  with  me  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  then  Bert  said  it  would 
be  good  for  him,  and  then — then " 
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"  '  Good-bye,'  he  said,  slowly  ;  '  and  I  wish  you  both  every  happiness. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  after  a  long  pause. 

The  girl  broke  a  biscuit  into  small  pieces,  and 
arranged  them  on  the  cloth.  "  Then  I  didn't 
mind  your  coming  so  much,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  skipper  caught  his  breath  and  tried  to 
gaze  at  the  averted  face. 

The  girl  swept  the  crumbs  aside  and  met  his 
gaze  squarely.  "  Not  quite  so  much,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"  I've  been  a  fool,"  said  the  skipper.  "  I've 
been  a  fool.  I've  made  myself  a  laughing-stock 
all  round,  but  if  I  could  have  it  all  over  again  I 
would." 

**  That  can  never  be,"  said  the  girl,  shaking 
her  head.      "  Bert  wouldn't  come." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  asserted  the  other. 

The  girl  bit  her  lip.  The  skipper  thought  that 
he  had  never  seen  her  eyes  so  large  and  shining. 
There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  girl  at  last,  rising. 

The  skipper  rose  to  follow.  "  Good-bye,"  he 
said,  slowly  ;  "  and  I  wish  you  both  every 
happiness." 

"Happiness?"  echoed  the  girl,  in  a  surprised 
voice.     "Why?" 

"  When  you  are  married." 

"  I    am    not    going  to  be  married,"    said    the 
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girl.     "  I   told    Bert   so    this    afternoon.       Good- 
bye." 

The  skipper  actually  let  her  get  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder  before  he  regained  his  presence 
of  mind.  Then,  in  obedience  to  a  powerful  tug 
at  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  she  came  down  again,  and 
accompanied  him  meekly  back  to  the  cabin. 
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His  Lordship 

FARMER  ROSE  sat  in  his  porch  smoking 
an  evening  pipe.  By  his  side,  in  a  com- 
fortable Windsor  chair,  sat  his  friend  the  miller, 
also  smoking,  and  gazing  with  half-closed  eyes  at 
the  landscape  as  he  listened  for  the  thousandth 
time  to  his  host's  complaints  about  his  daughter. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Cray,"  said 
the  farmer,  with  an  air  of  mournful  pride,  "she's 
far  too  good-looking." 

Mr.  Cray  grunted. 

"  Truth    is   truth,  "though  she's  my   daughter," 
continued  Mr.  Rose,  vaguely.      "  She's  too  good 
looking.     Sometimes  when   I've  taken  her  up  to 
market  I've  seen  the  folks  fair  turn  their  backs  on 
the  cattle  and  stare  at  her  instead." 

Mr.  Cray  sniffed  ;  louder,  perhaps,  than  he  had 
intended.  "  Beautiful  that  rose-bush  smells,"  he 
remarked,  as  his  friend  turned  and  eyed  him. 

"  What  is  the  consequence  ?  "  demanded  the 
farmer,  relaxing  his  gaze.     "  She  looks  in  the  glass 
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and  sees  herself,  and  then  she  gets  miserable  and 
uppish  because  there  ain't  nobody  in  these  parts 
good  enough  for  her  to  marry." 

"  It's  a  extraordinary  thing  to  me  where  she 
gets  them  good  looks  from,"  said  the  miller, 
deliberately. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Rose,  and  sat  trying  to  think 
of  a  means  of  enlightening  his  friend  without 
undue  loss  of  modesty. 

"  She  ain't  a  bit  like  her  poor  mother,"  mused 
Mr.  Cray. 

"  No,  she  don't  get  her  looks  from  her," 
assented  the  other. 

"  It's  one  o'  them  things  you  can't  account  for," 
said  Mr.  Cray,  who  was  very  tired  of  the  subject ; 
*'  it's  just  like  seeing  a  beautiful  flower  blooming 
on  an  old  cabbage-stump." 

The  farmer  knocked  his  pipe  out  noisily  and 
began  to  refill  it.  "  People  have  said  that  she 
takes  after  me  a  trifie,"  he  remarked,  shortly, 

"You  weren't  fool  enough  to  believe  that,  I 
know,"  said  the  miller.  "  Why,  she's  no  more 
like  you  than  you're  like  a  warming-pan — not  so 
much." 

Mr.  Rose  regarded  his  friend  fixedly.  "  You 
ain't  got  a  very  nice  way  o'  putting  things,  Cray," 
he  said,  mournfully. 

"I'm    no    flatterer,'     said    the   miller;     "never 
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was.  And  you  can't  please  everybody.  If  I 
said  your  daughter  took  after  you  I  don't  s'pose 
she'd  ever  speak  to  me  again." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  the  farmer,  disregard- 
ing his  remark,  "she  won't  settle  down.  There's 
young  Walter  Lomas  after  her  now,  and  she 
won't  look  at  him.  He's  a  decent  young  fellow 
is  Walter,  and  she's  been  and  named  one  o'  the 
pigs  after  him,  and  the  way  she  mixes  them  up 
together  is  disgraceful." 

"  If  she  was  my  girl  she  should  marry  young 
Walter,"  said  the  miller,  firmly.  "  What's  wrong 
with  him  ? " 

"  She  looks  higher,"  replied  the  other,  mys- 
teriously ;  "  she's  always  reading  them  romantic 
books  full  o'  love  tales,  and  she's  never  tired  o' 
talking  of  a  girl  her  mother  used  to  know  that 
went  on  the  stage  and  married  a  baronet.  She 
goes  and  sits  in  the  best  parlour  every  afternoon 
now,  and  calls  it  the  drawing-room.  She'll  sit 
there  till  she's  past  the  marrying  age,  and  then 
she'll  turn  round  and  blame  me." 

"  She  wants  a  lesson,"  said   Mr.    Cray,    firmly. 

"  She  wants  to  be  taught  her  position  in  life,  not 

to  go  about  turning  up  her  nose  at  young  men 

and  naming  pigs  after  them.' 

Mr.  Rose  sighed. 

"  What  she    wants   to   understand  is  that  the 
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upper  classes  wouldn't  look  at  her,"  pursued  the 
miller. 

"It  would  be  easier  to  make  her  understand 
that  if  they  didn't,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  mean,'"  said  Mr.  Cray,  sternly,  "  with  a  view 
to  marriage.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  get 
somebody  staying  down  here  with  you  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  lord  or  a  nobleman,  and  ordering  her 
about  and  not  noticing  her  good  looks  at  all. 
Then,  while  she's  upset  about  that,  in  comes 
Walter  Lomas  to  comfort  her  and  be  a  contrast 
to  the  other." 

Mr.  Rose  withdrew  his  pipe  and  regarded  him 
open-mouthed. 

"  Yes  ;  but  how "  he  began. 

"  And  it  seems  to  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Cray, 
"that  I  know  just  the  young  fellow  to  do  it — 
nephew  of  my  wife's.  He  was  coming  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  us,  but  you  can  have  him  with 
pleasure — irfe  and  him  don't  get  on  over  and 
above  well.  ' 

"Perhaps  he  wouldn't  do  it,"  objected  the 
farmer. 

"  He'd  do  it  like  a  shot,"  said  Mr.  Cray, 
positively.  "It  would  be  fun  for  us  and  it  'ud  be 
a  lesson  for  her.  If  you  like,  I'll  tell  him  to  write  to 
you  for  lodgings,  as  he  wants  to  come  for  a  fort- 
night's fresh  air  after  the  fatiguing  gaieties  of  town." 
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"  Fatiguing  gaieties  of  town,"  repeated  the 
admiring  farmer.     "  Fatiguing " 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed,  and  Mr. 
Cray,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  so 
easily  of  a  tiresome  guest,  laughed  too.  Over- 
head at  the  open  window  a  third  person  laughed, 
but  in  so  quiet  and  well-bred  a  fashion  that  neither 
of  them  heard  her. 

The  farmer  received  a  letter  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, and  negotiations  between  Jane  Rose  on 
the  one  side  and  Lord  Fairmount  on  the  other 
were  soon  in  progress  ;  the  farmer's  own  composi- 
tion being  deemed  somewhat  crude  for  such  a 
correspondence. 

"  I  wish  he  didn't  want  it  kept  so  secret,"  said 
Miss  Rose,  pondering  over  the  final  letter.  "  I 
should  like  to  let  the  Grays  and  one  or  two  more 
people  know  he  is  staying  with  us.  However,  I 
suppose  he  must  have  his  own  way." 

"  You  must  do  as  he  wishes,"  said  her  father, 
using  his  handkerchief  violently. 

Jane  sighed.  "  He'll  be  a  little  company  for 
me,  at  any  rate,"  she  remarked.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  father  ?" 

"  Bit  of  a  cold,"  said  the  farmer,  indistinctly,  as 
he  made  for  the  door,  still  holding  his  handkerchief 
to  his  face.     "  Been  coming  on  some  time." 

He  put  on   his  hat   and   went  out,  and  Miss 
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Rose,  watching  him  from  the  window,  was  not 
without  fears  that  the  joke  might  prove  too  much 
for  a  man  of  his  hahit.  She  regarded  him 
thoughtfully,  and  when  he  returned  at  one  o'clock 
to  dinner,  and  encountered  instead  a  violent  dust- 
storm  which  was  raging  in  the  house,  she  noted 
with  pleasure  that  his  sense  of  liuniour  was  more 
under  control. 

"  Dinner  ?  "  she  said,  as  he  strove  to  squeeze 
j)ast  the  furniture  which  was  piled  in  the  hall. 
"  We've  got  no  time  to  think  of  dinner,  and  if  we 
had  there's  no  place  for  you  to  eat  it.  You'd 
better  go  in  the  larder  and  cut  yourself  a  crust  of 
bread  and  cheese." 

Her  father  hesitated  and  glared  at  the  servant, 
who,  with  her  head  bound  up  in  a  duster,  passed 
at  the  double  with  a  broom.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  into  the  kitchen. 

Miss  Rose  called  out  somcthimj  after  him. 

O 

"Eh.'^"  said  her  father,  coniing  back  hcipe- 
fully. 

"  How  is  your  cold,  dear  }  " 

The  farmer  made  no  reply,  and  his  daughter 
smiled  contentedly  as  she  heard  him  stamping 
about  in  the  larder.  He  made  but  a  poor  meal, 
and  then,  refusing  point-blank  to  assist  Annie  in 
moving  the  piano,  went  and  smoked  a  very 
reflective  pipe  in  the  garden. 
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Lord  Fairmount  arrived  the  following  day  on 
foot  from  the  station,  and  after  acknowledging 
the  farmer's  salute  with  a  distant  nod  requested 
him  to  send  a  cart  for  his  luggage.  He  was  a 
tall,  good-looking  young  man,  and  as  he  stood  in 
the  hall  languidly  twisting  his  moustache  Miss 
Rose  deliberately  decided  upon  his  destruction. 

"These  your  daughters?"  he  inquired,  care- 
lessly, as  he  followed  his  host  into  the  parlour. 

"  One  of  'em  is,  my  lord  ;  the  other  is  my 
servant,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  She's  got  your  eyes,"  said  his  lordship, 
tapping  the  astonished  Annie  under  the  chin  ; 
"  your  nose  too,  I  think." 

"  That's  my  servant,"  said  the  farmer,  knitting 
his  brows  at  him. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  his  lordship,  airily. 

He  turned  round  and  regarded  Jane,  but,  al- 
though she  tried  to  meet  him  half-way  by  elevat- 
ing her  chin  a  little,  his  audacity  failed  him  and 
the  words  died  away  on  his  tongue.  A  long 
silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the  ill-suppressed 
giggles  of  Annie,  who  had  retired  to  the  kitchen. 

"  I  trust  that  we  shall  make  your  lordship  com- 
fortable," said  Miss  Rose. 

"  I  hope  so,  my  good  girl,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  now  will  you  show  me  my  room  ?  " 

Miss  Rose  led  the  way  upstairs  and  threw  open 
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the  door ;  Lord  Falrmount,  pausing  on  the  thres- 
hold, gazed  at  it  disparagingly. 

**  Is  this  the  best  room  you  have  ? "  he  inquired, 
stiffly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Rose,  smiling  ;  "  father's 
room  is  much  better  than  this.      Look  here." 

She  threw  open  another  door  and,  ignoring  a 
gesticulating  figure  which  stood  in  the  hall  below, 
regarded  him  anxiously.  "If  you  would  prefer 
father's  room  he  would  be  delighted  for  you  to 
have  it.      Delighted." 

"  Yes,  I  will  have  this  one,"  said  Lord  Fair- 
mount,  entering.  "  Bring  me  up  some  hot  water, 
please,  and  clear  these  boots  and  leggings  out." 

Miss  Rose  tripped  downstairs  and,  bestowing  a 
witching  smile  upon  her  sire,  waved  away  his 
request  for  an  explanation  and  hastened  into  the 
kitchen,  whence  Annie  shortly  afterwards  emerged 
with  the  water. 

It  was  with  something  of  a  shock  that  the 
farmer  discovered  that  he  had  to  wait  for  his 
dinner  while  his  lordship  had  luncheon.  That 
meal,  under  his  daughter's  management,  took  a 
long  time,  and  the  joint  when  it  reached  him  was 
more  than  half  cold.  It  was,  moreover,  quite 
clear  that  the  aristocracy  had  not  even  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  carving,  but  preferred  instead  to 
box  the  compass  for  tit-bits. 
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He  ate  his  meal  in  silence,  and  when  it  was 
over  sought  out  his  guest  to  administer  a  few 
much-needed  stage-directions.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  ubiquity  of  Jane  he  wasted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  before  he  obtained  an  op- 
portunity. Even  then  the  interview  was  short, 
the  farmer  having  to  compress  into  ten  seconds 
instructions  for  Lord  Fairmount  to  express  a 
desire  to  take  his  meals  with  the  family,  and  his 
dinner  at  the  respectable  hour  of  i  p.m.  Instruc- 
tions as  to  a  chanofe  of  bedroom  were  frustrated 
by  the  re-appearance  of  Jane, 

His  lordship  went  for  a  walk  after  that,  and 
coming  back  with  a  bored  air  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug in  the  living-room  and  watched  Miss  Rose 
sewing. 

"  Very  dull  place,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  dis- 
satisfied voice. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Rose,  demurely. 

"  Fearfully  dull,"  complained  his  lordship, 
stifling  a  yawn.  "What  I'm  to  do  to  amuse  my- 
self for  a  fortnight  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

Miss  Rose  raised  her  fine  eyes  and  regarded 
him  intently.  Many  a  lesser  man  would  have 
looked  no  farther  for  amusement. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  not  much  to  do  about  here, 
my  lord,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  We  are  very  plain 
folk  in  these  parts." 
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"  Yes,"  assented  the  other.  An  obvious  com- 
pHment  rose  of  itself  to  his  lips,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  though  with  difficulty.  Miss  Rose 
bent  her  head  over  her  work  and  stitched  indus- 
triously. His  lordship  took  up  a  book  and,  re- 
membering his  mission,  read  for  a  couple  of  hours 
without  takinof  the  slio^htest  notice  of  her.  Miss 
Rose  glanced  over  in  his  direction  once  or  twice, 
and  then,  with  a  somewhat  vixenish  expression 
on  her  delicate  features,  resumed  her  sewing. 

"Wonderful  eyes  she's  got,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  that  night 
and  thought  over  the  events  of  the  day.  "  It's 
pretty  to  see  them  flash." 

He  saw  them  flash  several  times  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  Mr.  Rose  himself  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  hauteur  with  which  his 
guest  treated  the  household. 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  way  you  have  with  me," 
he  complained. 

"  It's  all  in  the  part,"  urged  his  lordship. 

"Well,  you  can  leave  that  part  out,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Rose,  with  some  acerbity.  "  I  object  to 
being  spoke  to  as  you  speak  to  me  before  that 
girl  Annie.  Be  as  proud  and  unpleasant  as  you 
like  to  my  daughter,  but  leave  me  alone.  Mind 
that !  " 

His  lordship  promised,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
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host's  instructions  strove  manfully  to  subdue  feel- 
ings towards  Miss  Rose  by  no  means  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  The  best  of  us  are  liable  to 
absent-mindedness,  and  he  sometimes  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  address  her  in  tones  as  humble 
as  any  in  her  somewhat  large  experience, 

"  I  hope  that  we  are  making  you  comfortable 
here,  mv  lord  ? "  she  said,  as  thev  sat  toq^ether 
one  afternoon. 

"  I  have  never  been  more  comfortable  in  my 
life,"  was  the  gracious  reply. 

Miss  Rose  shook  her  head.  "  Oh.  my  lord," 
she  said,  in  protest,  "think  of  your  mansion." 

His  lordship  thought  of  it.  For  two  or  three 
days  he  had  been  thinking  of  houses  and  furniture 
and  other  thingrs  of  that  nature, 

*'  I  have  never  seen  an  old  country-  seat,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Rose,  clasping  her  hands  and  gazing 
at  him  wistfully.  ''  I  should  be  so  grateful  if  your 
lordship  would  describe  yours  to  me," 

His  lordship  shifted  uneasily,  and  then,  in  face 
of  the  girl's  persistence,  stood  for  some  time 
divided  between  the  contending  claims  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  and  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
finally  decided  upon  the  former,  after  first  refur- 
nishing it  at  Maple's. 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  I "  said  the  breath- 
less Jane,  when  he  had  finished. 
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He  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  My  possessions 
have  never  given  me  any  happiness,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  would  much  rather  be  in  a  humble 
rank  of  life.  Live  where  I  like,  and — and  marry 
whom  I  like." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  fall  in  his 
voice.  Miss  Rose  sighed  gently  and  lowered  her 
eyes — her  lashes  had  often  excited  comment. 
Then,  in  a  soft  voice,  she  asked  him  the  sort  of 
life  he  would  prefer. 

In  reply,  his  lordship,  with  an  eloquence  which 
surprised  himself,  portrayed  the  joys  of  life  in  a 
seven-roomed  house  in  town,  with  a  greenhouse 
six  feet  by  three,  and  a  garden  large  enough  to 
contain  it.  He  really  spoke  well,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  listener  gazed  at  him  with  eyes 
suffused  with  timid  admiration. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  she  said,  prettily,  "  now  I 
know  what  you've  been  doing.  You've  been 
slumming." 

"  Slumming  ?  "  gasped  his  lordship. 

"  You  couldn't  have  described  a  place  like  that 
unless  you  had  been,"  said  Miss  Rose,  nodding. 
"  I  hope  you  took  the  poor  people  some  nice  hot 
soup." 

His  lordship  tried  to  explain,  but  without 
success.  Miss  Rose  persisted  in  regarding  him 
as  a  missionary  of  food  and  warmth,  and  spoke 
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feelingly  of  the  people  who  had  to  live  in  such 
places.  She  also  warned  him  against  the  risk  of 
infection. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  repeated,  im- 
patiently. "These  are  nice  houses — nice  enough 
for  anybody  to  live  in.  If  you  took  soup  to 
people  like  that,  why,  they'd  throw  it  at  you." 

"  Wretches  !  "  murmured  the  indignant  Jane, 
who  was  enjoying  herself  amazingly. 

His  lordship  eyed  her  with  sudden  suspicion, 
but  her  face  was  quite  grave  and  bore  traces  of 
strong  feeling.  He  explained  again,  but  without 
avail. 

"  You  never  ought  to  go  near  such  places,  my 
lord,"  she  concluded,  solemnly,  as  she  rose  to  quit 
the  room.  "  Even  a  girl  of  my  station  would 
draw  the  line  at  that." 

She  bowed  deeply  and  withdrew.  His  lordship 
sank  into  a  chair  and,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  gazed  gloomily  at  the  dried  grasses  in 
the  grate. 

During  the  next  day  or  two  his  appetite  failed, 
and  other  well-known  symptoms  set  in.  Miss 
Rose,  diagnosing  them  all,  prescribed  by  stealth 
some  bitter  remedies.  The  farmer  regarded  his 
change  of  manner  with  disapproval,  and,  con- 
cluding that  it  was  due  to  his  own  complaints, 
sought    to    reassure    him.      He    also    pointed  out 
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that  his  daughter's  opinion  of  the  aristocracy  was 
hardly  likely  to  increase  if  the  only  member  she 
knew  went  about  the  house  as  though  he  had  just 
lost  his  grandmother. 

"You  are  longing  for  the  gaieties  of  town, 
my  lord,"  he  remarked  one  morning  at  break- 
fast. 

His  lordship  shook  his  head.  The  gaieties 
comprised,  amongst  other  things,  a  stool  and  a 
desk, 

"  I  don't  like  town,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at 
Jane.  "  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  live  here 
always.  I  would  sooner  live  here  in  this  charm- 
ing spot  with  this  charming  society  than  any- 
where." 

Mr.  Rose  coughed  and,  having  caught  his  eye, 
shook  his  head  at  him  and  glanced  significantly 
over  at  the  unconscious  Jane.  The  young  man 
ignored  his  action  and,  having  got  an  opening, 
gave  utterance  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
minutes  to  Radical  heresies  of  so  violent  a  type 
that  the  farmer  could  hardly  keep  his  seat. 
Social  distinctions  were  condemned  utterly,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  referred  to  as  a  human  dust- 
bin. The  farmer  gazed  open-mouthed  at  this 
snake  he  had  nourished. 

"  Your  lordship  will  alter  your  mind  when  you 
get  to  town,"  said  Jane,  demurely. 
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"  Never !  "  declared  the  other,  impressively. 

The  girl  sighed,  and  gazing  first  with  much 
interest  at  her  parent,  who  seemed  to  be  doing 
his  best  to  ward  off  a  fit,  turned  her  lustrous  eyes 
upon  the  guest. 

"We  shall  all  miss  you,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  You've  been  a  lesson  to  all  of  us." 

"  Lesson  ?  "  he  repeated,  flushing. 

"It  has  improved  our  behaviour  so,  having  a 
lord  in  the  house,"  said  Miss  Rose,  with  painful 
humility.  "  I'm  sure  father  hasn't  been  like  the 
same  man  since  you've  been  here." 

"What  d'ye  mean  Miss?"  demanded  the 
farmer,  hotly. 

"  Don't  speak  like  that  before  his  lordship, 
father,"  said  his  daughter,  hastily.  "  I'm  not 
blaming  you  ;  you're  no  worse  than  the  other 
men  about  here.  You  haven't  had  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  before,  that's  all.  It  isn't 
your  fault." 

"  Learning  ?"  bellowed  the  farmer,  turning  an 
inflamed  visage  upon  his  apprehensive  guest. 
"  Have  you  noticed  anything  wrong  about  my 
behaviour  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  his  lordship,  hastily. 

"  All  I  know  is,"  continued  Miss  Rose, 
positively,  "  I  wish  you  were  going  to  stay  here 
another  six  months  for  father's  sake." 
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"  Look   here "    began    Mr.   Rose,    smiting 

the  table. 

"  And  Annie's,"  said  Jane,  raising  her  voice 
above  the  din.  "  I  don't  know  which  has  im- 
proved the  most.  I'm  sure  the  way  they  both 
drink  their  tea  now " 

Mr.  Rose  pushed  his  chair  back  loudly  and  got 
up  from  the  table.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
struggling  for  words,  then  he  turned  suddenly 
with  a  growl  and  quitted  the  room,  banging  the 
door  after  him  in  a  fashion  which  clearly  indicated 
that  he  still  had  some  lessons  to  learn. 

"  You've  made  your  father  angry,"  said  his 
lordship. 

"  It's  for  his  own  good,"  said  Miss  Rose. 
"  Are  you  really  sorry  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"Sorry.'*"  repeated  the  other.  "  Sorry  is  no 
word  for  it." 

"You  will  miss  father,"  said  the  girl. 

He  sighed  gently. 

"And  Annie,"  she  continued. 

He  sighed  again,  and  Jane  took  a  slight  glance 
at  him  cornerwise. 

"  And  me  too,  I  hope,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

''Miss  you!"  repeated  his  lordship,  in  a 
suffocating  voice.     "  I  should  miss  the  sun  less." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jane,  clasping  her  hands ; 
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"  it  is  so  nice  to  feel  that  one  is  not  quite  for- 
gotten. Of  course,  I  can  never  forget  you.  You 
are  the  only  nobleman  I  have  ever  met." 

"  I  hope  that  it  is  not  only  because  of  that,"  he 
said,  forlornly. 

Miss  Rose  pondered.  When  she  pondered 
her  eyes  increased  in  size  and  revealed  unsus- 
pected depths. 

"  No-o,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  hesitating 
voice. 

"  Suppose  that  I  were  not  what  I  am  re- 
presented to  be,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  being  Lord  Fairmount,  I  were  merely 
a  clerk." 

"A  clerk?"  repeated  Miss  Rose,  with  a  very 
well-managed  shudder.  "  How  can  I  suppose 
such  an  absurd  thing  as  that  ?" 

"But  if  I  were?"  urged  his  lordship, 
feverishly. 

"  It's  no  use  supposing  such  a  thing  as  that," 
said  Miss  Rose,  briskly;  "your  high  birth  is 
stamped  on  you." 

His  lordship  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  sooner  be  a  labourer  on  this  farm 
than  a  king  anywhere  else,"  he  said,  with  feeling. 

Miss  Rose  drew  a  pattern  on  the  floor  with  the 
toe  of  her  shoe. 

"  The  poorest  labourer  on  the  farm  can  have 
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the  pleasure  of  looking  at  you  every  day,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  passionately.  "  Every  day 
of  his  life  he  can  see  you,  and  feel  a  better  man 
tor  It. 

Miss  Rose  looked  at  him  sharply.  Only  the 
day  before  the  poorest  labourer  had  seen  her — • 
when  he  wasn't  expecting  the  honour — and 
received  an  epitome  of  his  character  which  had 
nearly  stunned  him.  But  his  lordship's  face  was 
quite  grave. 

"  I  go  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Jane,  in  a  hushed  voice. 

He  crossed  the  room  gently  and  took  a  seat  by 
her  side.  Miss  Rose,  still  gazing  at  the  floor, 
wondered  indignantly  why  it  was  she  was  not 
blushing.  His  lordship's  conversation  had  come 
to  a  sudden  stop  and  the  silence  was  most 
awkward. 

"  I've  been  a  fool.  Miss  Rose,"  he  said  at  last, 
rising  and  standing  over  her;  "and  I've  been 
taking  a  great  liberty.  I've  been  deceiving  you 
for  nearly  a  fortnight." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  responded  Miss  Rose,  briskly. 

"  I  have  been  deceiving  you,"  he  repeated. 
"  I  have  made  you  believe  that  I  am  a  person 
of  title." 

"Nonsense!  "  said  Miss  Rose  again. 

The  other  started  and  eyed  her  uneasily. 
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"  Nobody  would  mistake  you  for  a  lord,"  said 
Miss  Rose,  cruelly.  "  Why,  I  shouldn't  think 
that  you  had  ever  seen  one.  You  didn't  do  it  at 
all  properly.  Why,  your  uncle  Cray  would  have 
done  it  better." 

Mr.  Cray's  nephew  fell  back  in  consternation 
and  eyed  her  dumbly  as  she  laughed.  All  mirth 
is  not  contagious,  and  he  was  easily  able  to 
refrain  from  joining  in  this. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  said  Miss  Rose,  as  she 
wiped  a  tear-dimmed  eye — "  I  can't  understand 
how  you  could  have  thought  I  should  be  so 
stupid." 

"  I've  been  a  fool,"  said  the  other,  bitterly,  as 
he  retreated  to  the  door.     "  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Jane.  She  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  the  blushes  for  which  she  had 
been  waiting  came  in  force.  "  You  needn't  go, 
unless  you  want  to,"  she  said,  softly.  *'  I  like 
fools  better  than  lords." 
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Alf's  Dream 

I'VE  just  been  drinking  a  man's  health,"  said 
the  night  watchman,  coming  slowly  on  to 
the  wharf  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  ;  "  he's  come  in  for  a  matter  of  three 
'undred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  stood  me  arf  a 
pint — -arf  a  pint !  " 

He  dragged  a  small  empty  towards  him,  and 
after  planing  the  surface  with  his  hand  sat  down 
and  gazed  scornfully  across  the  river. 

"  Four  ale,"  he  said,  with  a  hard  laugh  ;  "and 
when  I  asked  'im — 'just  for  the  look  of  the  thing, 
and  to  give  'im  a  hint — whether  he'd  'ave  another, 
he  said  '  yes.'  " 

The  night  watchman  rose  and  paced  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  jetty. 

"  Money,"  he  said,  at  last,  resuming  his  wonted 
calm  and  lowering  himself  carefully  to  the  box 
again — money  always  gets  left  to  the  wrong 
people  ;  some  of  the  kindest-'arted  men  I've  ever 
known  'ave  never  had  a  ha'penny  left  'em,  while 
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teetotaler  arter  teetotaler  wot  I've  heard  of  'ave 
come  in  for  fortius. 

It's  'ard  lines  though,  sometimes,  waiting  for 
other  people's  money.  I  knew  o'  one  chap  that 
waited  over  forty  years  for  'is  grandmother  to  die 
and  leave  'im  her  money  ;  and  she  died  of  catch- 
ing cold  at  'is  funeral.  Another  chap  I  knew, 
arter  waiting  years  and  years  for  'is  rich  aunt  to 
die,  was  hung  because  she  committed  suicide. 

It's  always  risky  work  waiting  for  other  people 
to  die  and  leave  you  money.  Sometimes  they 
don't  die ;  sometimes  they  marry  agin ;  and 
sometimes  they  leave  it  to  other  people  instead. 

Talking  of  marrying  agin  reminds  me  o'  some- 
thing that  'appened  to  a  young  fellow  I  knew 
named  Alf  Simms.  Being  an  orphan  'e  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  George  Hatchard,  a 
widowed  man  of  about  sixty.  Alf  used  to  go  to 
sea  off  and  on,  but  more  off  than  on,  his  uncle 
'aving  quite  a  tidy  bit  of  'ouse  property,  and  it 
being  understood  that  Alf  was  to  have  it  arter  he 
'ad  gone.  His  uncle  used  to  like  to  'ave  him  at 
'ome,  and  Alf  didn't  like  work,  so  it  suited  both 
parties. 

I  used  to  give  Alf  a  bit  of  advice  sometimes, 
sixty  being  a  dangerous  age  for  a  man,  especially 
when  he  'as  been  a  widower  for  so  long  he  'as 
had  time  to  forget  wot  being  married's  like  ;    but 
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I  must  do  Alf  the  credit  to  say  it  wasn't  wanted. 
He  'ad  got  a  very  old  'ead  on  his  shoulders,  and 
always  picked  the  housekeeper  'imself  to  save  the 
old  man  the  trouble.  I  saw  two  of  'em,  and  I 
dare  say  I  could  'ave  seen  more,  only  I  didn't 
want  to. 

Cleverness  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but 
there's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  clever,  and  the 
last  'ousekeeper  young  Alf  picked  died  of  old  age 
a  week  arter  he  'ad  gone  to  sea.  She  passed 
away  while  she  was  drawing  George  Hatchard's 
supper  beer,  and  he  lost  ten  gallons  o'  the  best 
bitter  ale  and  his  'ousekeeper  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  four  months  arter  that  afore  Alf  came 
'ome,  and  the  fust  sight  of  the  new  'ousekeeper, 
wot  opened  the  door  to  'im,  upset  'im  terrible. 
She  was  the  right  side  o'  sixty  to  begin  with,  and 
only  ordinary  plain.  Then  she  was  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,  and  dressed  up  as  though  she  was  going 
out  to  tea. 

"  Oh,  you're  Alfred,  I  s'pose  ?  "  she  ses,  look- 
ing at  'im. 

"  Mr.  Simms  is  my  name,"  ses  young  Alf, 
starting  and  drawing  hisself  up. 

"  I  know  you  by  your  portrait,"  ses  the  'ouse- 
keeper. "Come  in.  'Ave  you  'ad  a  pleasant 
v'y'ge  ?     Wipe  your  boots." 
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Alfred  wiped  'is  boots  afore  he  thought  of  wot 
he  was  doing.  Then  he  drew  hisself  up  stiff  agin 
and  marched  into  the  parlour. 

"  Sit  down,"  ses  the  'ousekeeper,  in  a  kind 
voice. 

Alfred  sat  down  afore  he  thought  wot  e  was 
doing  agin. 

"  I  always  like  to  see  people  comfortable,"  ses 
the  'ousekeeper  ;  '*  it's  my  way.  It's  warm 
weather  for  the  time  o'  year,  ain't  it  ?  George  is 
upstairs,  but  he'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

''IV/io?"  ses  Alf,  hardly  able  to  believe 
his  ears. 

"  George,"  ses  the  'ousekeeper. 

"George.-^  George  who?"  ses  Alfred,  very 
severe. 

"  Why  your  uncle,  of  course,"  ses  the  'ouse- 
keeper. "  Do  you  think  I've  got  a  houseful 
of  Georges  ? " 

Young  Alf  sat  staring  at  her  and  couldn't  say 
a  word.  He  noticed  that  the  room  'ad  been 
altered,  and  that  there  was  a  big  photygraph  of 
her  stuck  up  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  sat  there 
fidgeting  with  'is  feet — until  the  'ousekeeper 
looked  at  them — and  then  'e  got  up  and  walked 
upstairs. 

His  uncle,  wot  was  sitting  on  his  bed  when  'e 
went  into  the  room  and  pretended  that  he  'adn't 
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heard    'im    come    in,    shook     hands    with    'im    as 
though  he'd  never  leave  off. 

"  I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  Alf,"  he  ses, 
arter  they  'ad  said  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  and  he  'ad 
talked  about  the  weather  until  Alf  was  fair  tired 
of  it.  "  I've  been  and  gone  and  done  a  foolish 
thing,  and  'ow  you'll  take  it  I  don't  know." 

"  Been  and  asked  the  new  'ousekeeper  to  marry 
you,  I  s'pose  ? "  ses  Alf,  looking  at  'im  very  hard. 

His  uncle  shook  his  'ead.  "  I  never  asked  'er  ; 
I'd  take  my  Davy  I  didn't,"  he  ses. 

"Well,  you  ain't  going  to  marry  her,  then.'*" 
ses  Alf,  brightening  up. 

His  uncle  shook  his  'ead  agin.  "  She  didn't 
want  no  asking,"  he  ses,  speaking  very  slow  and 
mournful.  "  I  just  'appened  to  put  my  arm 
round  her  waist  by  accident  one  day  and  the 
thing  was  done." 

"  Accident  ?  How  could  you  do  it  by  acci- 
dent ? "  ses  Alf,  firing  up. 

"How  can  I  tell  you  that?"  ses  George 
Hatchard.  "If  I'd  known  'ow,  it  wouldn't  'ave 
been  an  accident,  would  it  ? " 

"  Don't  you  want  to  marry  her  ? "  ses  Alf,  at  last. 
"  You  needn't  marry  'er  if  you  don't  want  to." 

George  Hatchard  looked  at  'im  and  sniffed. 
"  When  you  know  her  as  well  as  I  do  you  won't 
talk  so  foolish,"  he  ses.     "  We'd  better  go  down 
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now,  else  she'll  think  we've  been  talking 
about  'er." 

They  went  downstairs  and  'ad  tea  together,  and 
young  Alf  soon  see  the  truth  of  his  uncle's  re- 
marks. Mrs.  Pearce — that  was  the  'ousekeeper's 
name — called  his  uncle  "dear"  every  time  she 
spoke  to  'im,  and  arter  tea  she  sat  on  the  sofa  side 
by  side  with  'im  and  held  his  'and. 

Alf  lay  awake  arf  that  night  thinking  things 
over  and  'ow  to  get  Mrs.  Pearce  out  of  the  house, 
and  he  woke  up  next  morning  with  it  still  on  'is 
mind.  Every  time  he  got  'is  uncle  alone  he  spoke 
to  'im  about  it,  and  told  'im  to  pack  Mrs.  Pearce 
oiT  with  a  month's  wages,  but  George  Hatchard 
wouldn't  listen  to  'im. 

"  She'd  'ave  me  up  for  breach  of  promise  and 
ruin  me,"  he  ses.  "  She  reads  the  paper  to  me 
every  Sunday  arternoon,  mostly  breach  of  promise 
cases,  and  she'd  'ave  me  up  for  it  as  soon  as  look 
at  me.  She's  got  'eaps  and  'eaps  of  love-letters 
o'  mine." 

"Love-letters!"  ses  Alf,  staring.  "Love- 
letters  when  you  live  in  the  same  house !  " 

"She  started  it,"  ses  his  uncle;  "she  pushed 
one  under  my  door  one  morning,  and  I  *ad  to 
answer  it.  She  wouldn't  come  down  and  get  my 
breakfast  till  I  did.  I  have  to  send  her  one  every 
morning." 
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"  Do  you  sign  'em  with  your  own  name  ? "  ses 
Alf,  arter  thinking  a  bit. 

"  No,"  ses  'is  uncle,  turning  red. 

"  Wot  do  you  sign  'em,  then  ?  "  ses  Alf. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  ses  his  uncle,  turning 
redder.  "  It's  my  handwriting,  and  that's  good 
enough  for  her.  I  did  try  writing  backwards,  but 
I  only  did  it  once.  I  wouldn't  do  it  agin  for  fifty 
pounds.     You  ought  to  ha'  heard  'er." 

"If  'er  fust  husband  was  alive  she  couldn't 
marry  you,"  ses  Alf,  very  slow  and  thoughtful. 

"  No,"  ses  his  uncle,  nasty-like;  "and  if  I  was 
an  old  woman  she  couldn't  marry  me.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  he  went  down  with  the 
Evening'  Stai'  fifteen  years  ago." 

"So  far  as  she  knows,"  ses  Alf;  "but  there 
was  four  of  them  saved,  so  why  not  five  ? 
Mightn't  'e  have  floated  away  on  a  spar  or  some- 
thing and  been  picked  up  ?  Can't  you  dream  it 
three  nights  running,  and  tell  'er  that  you  feel 
certain  sure  he's  alive  ?" 

"  If  I  dreamt  it  fifty  times  it  wouldn't  make 
any  difference,"  ses  George  Hatchard.  "  Here  ! 
wot  are  you  up  to  .'*  'Ave  you  gone  mad,  or  wot } 
You  poke  me  in  the  ribs  like  that  agin  if 
you  dare." 

"  Her  fust  'usband's  alive,"  ses  Alf,  smiling 
at  'im. 
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"  Wo^  ?"  ses  his  uncle. 

"He  floated  away  on  a  bit  o'  wreckage,"  ses 
Alf,  nodding  at  'im,  "just  like  they  do  in  books, 
and  was  picked  up  more  dead  than  alive  and  took 
to  Melbourne.  He's  now  living  up-country 
working  on  a  sheep  station." 

"  Who's  dreaming  now  ?  "  ses  his  uncle. 

"  It's  a  fact,"  ses  Alf.  "  I  know  a  chap  wot's 
met  *im  and  talked  to  'im.  She  can't  marry  you 
while  he's  alive,  can  she  ? " 

"  Certainly  nol,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  trem- 
bling all  over  ;  "  but  are  you  sure  you  'aven't 
made  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Certain  sure,"  ses  Alf 

"  It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  ses  George 
Hatchard. 

"  O'  course  it  is,"  ses  Alf,  "but  she  won't 
know  that.  Look  'ere  ;  you  write  down  all  the 
things  that  she  'as  told  you  about  herself  and  give 
it  to  me,  and  I'll  soon  find  the  chap  I  spoke  of 
wot's  met  'im.  He'd  meet  a  dozen  men  if  it  was 
made  worth  his  while." 

George  Hatchard  couldn't  understand  'im  at 
fust,  and  when  he  did  he  wouldn't  'ave  a  hand  in 
it  because  it  wasn't  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
because  he  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Pearce  would  find 
it  out.  But  at  last  'e  wrote  out  all  about  her  for 
Alf ;  her  maiden  name,  and  where  she  was   born, 
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and  everything  ;  and  then  he  told  Alf  that,  if  'e 
dared  to  play  such  a  trick  on  an  unsuspecting, 
loving  woman,  he'd  never  forgive  'im. 

"  I  shall  want  a  couple  o'  quid,"  ses  Alf. 

"  Certainly  not,"  ses  his  uncle.  "  I  won't  'ave 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  Only  to  buy  chocolates  with,"  ses  Alf. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  ses  George  Hatchard  ;  and  he 
went  upstairs  to  'is  bedroom  and  came  down  with 
three  pounds  and  gave  'im.  "  If  that  ain't 
enough,"  he  ses,  "  let  me  know,  and  you  can  'ave 
more." 

Alf  winked  at  'im,  but  the  old  man  drew  hisself 
up  and  stared  at  'im,  and  then  'e  turned  and 
walked  away  with  his  'ead  in  the  air. 

He  'ardly  got  a  chance  of  speaking  to  Alf  next 
day,  Mrs.  Pearce  being  'ere,  there,  and  every- 
where, as  the  saying  is,  and  finding  so  many  little 
odd  jobs  for  Alf  to  do  that  there  was  no  time  for 
talking.  But  the  day  arter  he  sidled  up  to  'im 
when  the  'ousekeeper  was  out  of  the  room  and 
asked  'im  whether  he  'ad  bought  the  choco- 
lates. 

"  Yes,"  ses  Alfred,  taking  one  out  of 'is  pocket 
and  eating  it,  "some  of  'em." 

George  Hatchard  coughed  and  fidgeted  about. 
"  When  are  you  going  to  buy  the  others  ? " 
he  ses. 
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"  As  I  want  'em,"  ses  Alf.  *'  They'd  spoil  if  I 
got  *em  all  at  once," 

George  Hatchard  coughed  agin.  "  I  'ope  you 
haven't  been  going  on  with  that  wicked  plan  you 
spoke  to  me  about  the  other  night,"  he  ses. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Alf,  winking  to  'imself; 
"  not  arter  wot  you  said.      How  could  I  ? " 

"  That's  right,"  ses  the  old  man.  "  I'm  sorry 
for  this  marriage  for  your  sake,  Alf  O'  course,  I 
was  going  to  leave  you  my  little  bit  of  'ouse 
property,  but  I  suppose  now  it'll  'ave  to  be  left  to 
her.  Well,  well,  I  s'pose  it's  best  for  a  young 
man  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world." 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  ses  Alf 

"  Mrs.  Pearce  was  asking  only  yesterday  when 
you  was  going  back  to  sea  agin,"  ses  his  uncle, 
looking  at  'im. 

"Oh!"  ses  Alf 

"  She's  took  a  dislike  to  you,  I  think,"  ses  the 
old  man.  "  It's  very  'ard,  my  fav'rite  nephew, 
and  the  only  one  I've  got.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
the  other  day  that  her  fust'  usband,  Charlie  Pearce, 
'ad  a  kind  of  a  wart  on  'is  left  ear.  She's  often 
spoke  to  me  about  it." 

"In— deed!"  ses  Alf 

"Yes,"  ses  his  uncle,  ''left  ear,  and  a  scar  on 
his  forehead  where  a  friend  of  his  kicked  'im  one 
day." 
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"  lie  palled  'ini  on  ihc  shoulder  and  said  'o\v  well  he  \\as  fdling  oul." 
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Alf  nodded,  and  then  he  winked  at  'im  agin, 
George  Hatchard  didn't  wink  back,  but  he  patted 
'im  on  the  shoulder  and  said  'ow  well  he  was 
filling  out,  and  'ow  he  got  more  like  'is  pore 
mother  every  day  he  lived. 

"I  'ad  a  dream  last  night,"  ses  Alf.  "  I 
dreamt  that  a  man  I  know  named  Bill  Flurry,  but 
wot  called  'imself  another  name  in  my  dream,  and 
didn't  know  me  then,  came  'ere  one  evening  when 
we  was  all  sitting  down  at  supper,  Joe  Morgan 
and  'is  missis  being  here,  and  said  as  'ow  Mrs. 
Pearce's  fust  husband  was  alive  and  well." 

"  That's  a  very  odd  dream,"  ses  his  uncle  ;  "  but 
wot  was  Joe  Morgan  and  his  missis  in  it  for  ?  " 
"  Witnesses,"  ses  Alf 

George  Hatchard  fell  over  a  footstool  with  sur- 
prise. *'  Go  on,"  he  ses,  rubbing  his  leg.  "  It's 
a  queer  thing,  but  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Morgans  'ere  to  spend  the  evening  next  Wed- 
nesday." 

"  Or  was  it  Tuesday  ?  "  ses  Alf,  considering. 
"  I    said  Tuesday,"  ses  his  uncle,  looking  over 
Alf's  'ead  so  that  he  needn't  see  'im  wink  agin. 
"  Wot  was  the  end  of  your  dream,  Alf.-*  " 

"  The  end  of  it  was,"  ses  Alf,  "  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Pearce  was  both  very  much  upset,  as  o' 
course  you  couldn't  marry  while  'er  fust  was  alive, 
and  the  last  thing  I  see  afore  I   woke  up  was  her 
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boxes    standing   at    the  front  door  waiting   for  a 
cab." 

George  Hatchard  was  going  to  ask  'im  more 
about  it,  but  just  then  Mrs.  Pearce  came  in  with 
a  pair  of  Alf's  socks  that  he  'ad  been  untidy- 
enough  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  instead 
of  chucking  'em  under  the  bed.  She  was  so  un- 
pleasant about  it  that,  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  the 
thought  of  wot  was  going  to  'appen  on  Tuesday, 
Alf  couldn't  ha'  stood  it. 

For  the  next  day  or  two  George  Hatchard  was 
in  such  a  state  of  nervousness  and  excitement  that 
Alf  was  afraid  that  the  'ousekeeper  would  notice 
it.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  trembling  so 
much  that  she  said  he'd  got  a  chill,  and  she  told 
'im  to  go  to  bed  and  she'd  make  'im  a  nice  hot 
mustard  poultice.  George  was  afraid  to  say 
"  no,"  but  while  she  was  in  the  kitchen  making  the 
poultice  he  slipped  out  for  a  walk  and  cured  'is 
trembling  with  three  whiskies.  Alf  nearly  got 
the  poultice  instead,  she  was  so  angry. 

She  was  unpleasant  all  dinner-time,  but  she  got 
better  in  the  arternoon,  and  when  the  Morgans 
came  in  the  evening,  and  she  found  that  Mrs. 
Morgan  'ad  got  a  nasty  sort  o'  red  swelling  on 
her  nose,  she  got  quite  good-tempered.  She 
talked  about  it  nearly  all  supper-time,  telling  'er 
what  she  ought  to  do  to  it,  and  about  a  friend  of 
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hers  that  'ad  one  and  'ad  to  turn  teetotaler  on 
account  of  It. 

"  My  nose  is  good  enough  for  me,"  ses  Mrs. 
Morgan,  at  last. 

"  It  don't  affect  'er  appetite,"  ses  George 
Hatchard,  trying  to  make  things  pleasant,  "and 
that's  the  main  thing." 

Mrs.  Morgan  got  up  to  go,  but  arter  George 
Hatchard  'ad  explained  wot  he  didn't  mean  she 
sat  down  agin  and  began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Pearce 
about  'er  dress  and  'ow  beautifully  it  was  made. 
And  she  asked  Mrs.  Pearce  to  give  'er  the  pattern 
of  it,  because  she  should  'ave  one  like  it  herself 
when  she  was  old  enough.  "  I  do  like  to 
see  people  dressed  suitable,"  she  ses,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  'ave  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  this,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  considering. 

"  Not  when  I'm  faded,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Pearce,  wot  was  filling  'er  glass  at  the 
time,  spilt  a  lot  of  beer  all  over  the  tablecloth, 
and  she  was  so  cross  about  it  that  she  sat  like  a 
stone  statue  for  pretty  near  ten  minutes.  By  the 
time  supper  was  finished  people  was  passing 
things  to  each  other  in  whispers,  and  when  a  bit 
'o  cheese  went  the  wrong  way  with  Joe  Morgan 
he  nearly  suffocated  'imself  for  fear  of  making  a 
noise. 
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They  'ad  a  game  o'  cards  arter  supper,  count- 
ing twenty  nuts  as  a  penny,  and  everybody  got 
more  cheerful.  They  was  all  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, and  Joe  Morgan  was  pretending  to  steal 
Mrs.  Pearce's  nuts,  when  George  Hatchard^held 
up  his  'and. 

"  Somebody  at  the  street  door,  I  think,"  he  ses. 

Young  Alf  got  up  to  open  it,  and  they  'eard  a 
man's  voice  in  the  passage  asking  whether  Mrs. 
Pearce  lived  there,  and  the  next  moment  Alf 
came  into  the  room,  followed  by  Bill  Flurry. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman  o'  the  name  o'  Smith 
asking  arter  you,"  he  ses,  looking  at  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"Wot  d'you  want.'*"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  rather 
sharp. 

"  It  is  'er,"  ses  Bill,  stroking  his  long  white 
beard  and  casting  'is  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling. 
"  You  don't  remember  me,  Mrs.  Pearce,  but  I  used 
to  see  you  years  ago,  when  you  and  poor  Charlie 
Pearce  was  living  down  Poplar  way." 

"Well,  wot  about  it?"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"I'm  coming  to  it,"  ses  Bill  Flurry.  "I've 
been  two  months  trying  to  find  you,  so  there's  no 
need  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  a  minute  or  two.  Be- 
sides, what  I've  got  to  say  ought  to  be  broke 
gently,  in  case  you  faint  away  with  joy." 

"Rubbish!"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.  "I  ain't  the 
fainting  sort," 

7* 
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"  I  'ope  it's  nothing  unpleasant,"  ses  George 
Hatchard,  pouring  'im  out  a  glass  of  whisky. 

"  Quite  the  opposite,"  ses  Bill.  "  It's  the  best 
news  she's  'eard  for  fifteen  years." 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  wot  you  want,  or 
ain't  you?"  ses  Mrs,  Pearce. 

"  I'm  coming  to  it,"  ses  Bill.  "  Six  months 
ago  I  was  in  Melbourne,  and  one  day  I  was  stroll- 
ing about  looking  in  at  the  shop-winders,  when 
all  at  once  I  thought  I  see  a  face  I  knew.  It  was 
a  good  bit  older  than  when  I  see  it  last,  and  the 
whiskers  was  grey,  but  I  says  to  myself " 

"  I  can  see  wot's  coming,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan, 
turning  red  with  excitement  and  pinching  Joe's 
arm. 

"I  ses  to  myself,"  ses  Bill  Flurry,  "either 
that's  a  ghost,  I  ses,  or  else  it's  Charlie " 

"  Go  on,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  as  was  sitting 
with  'is  fists  clenched  on  the  table  and  'is  eyes 
wide  open,  staring  at  'im. 

"  Pearce,"  ses  Bill  Flurry. 

You  might  'ave  heard  a  pin  drop.  They  all 
sat  staring  at  'im,  and  then  George  Hatchard 
took  out  'is  handkerchief  and  'eld  it  up  to  'is  face. 

"  But  he  was  drovvnded  in  the  Evening  Sia?'J* 
ses  Joe  Morgan. 

Bill  Flurry  didn't  answer  'im.  He  poured  out 
pretty  near  a  tumbler  of  whisky  and  offered  it  to 
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Mrs.  Pearcc,  but  she  pushed  it  away,  and,  arter 
looking  round  in  a  'elpless  sort  of  way  and  shak- 
ing his  'ead  once  or  twice,  he  finished  it  up 
'imself. 

"  It  couldn't  'ave  been  'im,"  ses  George 
Hatchard,  speaking  through  'is  handkerchief.  "  I 
can't  believe  it.      It's  too  cruel." 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  'im,"  ses  Bill.  "  He  floated 
off  on  a  spar  when  the  ship  went  down,  and  was 
picked  up  two  days  arterwards  by  a  barque  and 
taken  to  New  Zealand.  He  told  me  all  about  it, 
and  he  told  me  if  ever  I  saw  'is  wife  to  give  her  'is 
kind  reo^ards." 

''Kind  regards V  ses  Joe  Morgan,  starting 
up.  "  Why  didn't  he  let  'is  wife  know  'e  was 
alive  ?  " 

"  That's  wot  I  said  to  'im,"  ses  Bill  Flurry  ; 
"  but  he  said  he  'ad  'is  reasons." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan,  nodding. 
"  Why,  you  and  her  can't  be  married  now,"  she 
ses,  turning  to  George  Hatchard. 

"  Married  ? "  ses  Bill  Flurry,  with  a  start,  as 
George  Hatchard  gave  a  groan  that  surprised 
'imself.  "Good  gracious!  what  a  good  job  I 
found  'er !  " 

"  I  s'pose  you  don't  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found  now  ?  "  ses  Mrs.  Pearcc,  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  to  Bill. 
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"  I  do  not,  ma'am,"'  ses  Bill,  "but  I  think  you'd 
find  'im  somewhere  in  Australia.  He  keeps 
changing  'is  name  and  shifting  about,  but  I  dare 
say  you'd  'ave  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  'im  as 
anybody." 

"  It's  a  terrible  blow  to  me,"  ses  George 
Hatchard,  dabbing  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce ;  "  but  there, 
you  men  are  all  alike.  I  dare  say  if  this  hadn't 
turned  up  you'd  ha'  found  something  else." 

"  Oh,  'ow  can  you  talk  like  that  ? "  ses  George 
Hatchard,  very  reproachful.  "  It's  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  that  could  'ave  prevented  our  getting 
married.      I'm  surprised  at  you." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,  then,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce, 
*'  and  we'll  get  married  after  all." 

"  But  you  can't,"  ses  Alf. 

"  It's  bigamy,"  ses  Joe  Morgan. 

"You'd  get  six  months,"  ses  his  wife. 

"  Don't  you  worry,  dear,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce, 
nodding  at  George  Hatchard  ;  "  that  man's  made 
a  mistake." 

"Mistake!"  ses  Bill  Flurry.  "Why,  I  tell 
you  I  talked  to  'im.  It  was  Charlie  Pearce  right 
enouo^h  ;  scar  on  'is  forehead  and  a  wart  on  'is 
left  ear  and  all." 

"It's  wonderful,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.  "I  can't 
think  where  you  got  it  all  from." 
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"Got  it  all  from?"  ses  Bill,  staring  at  her. 
'  Why,  from  'im." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.  "  I  didn't 
think  of  that ;  but  that  only  makes  it  the  more 
wonderful,  doesn't  it  ? — because,  you  see,  he 
didn't  go  on  the  Evening  Star'* 

"  Wot?''  ses  George  Hatchard.  "Why  you 
told  me  yourself " 

"I  know  I  did,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  "but  that 
was  only  just  to  spare  your  feelings.  Charlie  was 
going  to  sea  in  her,  but  he  was  prevented." 

"  Prevented  ?  "  ses  two  or  three  of  'em. 

"Yes,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce;  "the  night  afore  he 
was  to  'ave  sailed  there  was  some  silly  mistake 
over  a  diamond  ring,  and  he  got  five  years.  He 
gave  a  different  name  at  the  police-station,  and 
naturally  everybody  thought  'e  went  down  with 
the  ship.  And  when  he  died  in  prison  I  didn't 
undeceive  'em." 

She  took  out  her  'andkerchicf,  and  while  she 
was  busy  with  it  Bill  Flurry  got  up  and  went  out 
on  tip-toe.  Young  Alf  got  up  a  second  or  two 
arterwards  to  see  where  he'd  gone  ;  and  the  last 
Joe  Morgan  and  his  missis  see  of  the  happy 
couple  they  was  sitting  on  one  chair,  and  George 
Hatchard  was  making  desprit  and  'artrending 
attempts  to  smile. 
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MR.  POTTER  had  just  taken  Ethel  Spriggs 
into  the  kitchen  to  say  good-bye  ;  in  the 
small  front  room  Mr.  Spriggs,  with  his  fingers 
already  fumbling  at  the  linen  collar  of  ceremony, 
waited  impatiently. 

"  They  get  longer  and  longer  over  their  good- 
byes," he  complained. 

"  It's  only  natural,"  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  looking 
up  from  a  piece  of  fine  sewing.  "  Don't  you 
remember " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  her  husband,  doggedly. 
"  I  know  that  your  pore  father  never  'ad  to  put  on 
a  collar  for  me  ;  and,  mind  you,  I  won't  wear  one 
after  they're  married,  not  if  you  all  went  on  your 
bended  knees  and  asked  me  to." 

He  composed  his  face  as  the  door  opened,  and 
nodded  good-night  to  the  rather  over-dressed 
young  man  who  came  through  the  room  with  his 
daughter.  The  latter  opened  the  front-door  and, 
passing  out  with  Mr.  Potter,  held  it  slightly  open. 
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A   penetrating   draught    played   upon    the   exas- 
perated Mr.  Spriggs.      He  coughed  loudly. 

"  Your  father's  got  a  cold,"  said  Mr.  Potter, 
in  a  concerned  voice. 

"  No  ;  it's  only  too  much  smoking,"  said  the 
girl.      "  He's  smoking  all  day  long." 

The  indignant  Mr.  Spriggs  coughed  again : 
but  the  young  people  had  found  a  new  subject  of 
conversation.  It  ended  some  minutes  later  in  a 
playful  scuffle,  during  which  the  door  acted  the 
part  of  a  ventilating  fan. 

"  It's  only  for  another  fortnight,"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggs,  hastily,  as  her  husband  rose. 

"After  they're  spliced,"  said  the  vindictive  Mr. 
Spriggs,  resuming  his  seat,  "  I'll  go  round  and 
I'll  play  about  with  their  front-door  till " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  as  his  daughter,  darting 
into  the  room,  closed  the  door  with  a  bano^  that 
nearly  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  turned  the  key. 
Before  her  flushed  and  laughing  face  Mr.  Spriggs 
held  his  peace. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  eyeing  him. 
"  What  are  you  looking  like  that  for  .'*" 

"  Too  much  draught — for  your  mother,"  said 
Mr.  Spriggs,  feebly.  "  I'm  afraid  of  her  asthma 
agin." 

He  fell  to  work  on  the  collar  once  more,  and, 
escaping  at  last  from  the  clutches  of  that  enemy, 
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laid  it  on  the  table  and  unlaced  his  boots.  An 
attempt  to  remove  his  coat  was  promptly  frus- 
trated by  his  daughter. 

"  You'll  get  doing  it  when  you  come  round  to 
see  us,"  she  explained. 

Mr.  Spriggs  sighed,  and  lighting  a  short  clay 
pipe — forbidden  in  the  presence  of  his  future  son- 
in-law — fell  to  watching  mother  and  daughter  as 
they  gloated  over  dress  materials  and  discussed 
double-widths. 

"Anybody  who  can't  be  'appy  with  her,"  he 
said,  half  an  hour  later,  as  his  daughter  slapped 
his  head  by  way  of  bidding  him  good-night,  and 
retired,  "don't  deserve  to  be  'appy." 

"  I  wish  it  was  over,"  whispered  his  wife. 
"  She'll  break  her  heart  if  anything  happens,  and 
— and  Gussie  will  be  out  now  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  A  gal  can't  'elp  what  her  uncle  does,"  said 
Mr.  Spriggs,  fiercely  ;  "  if  Alfred  throws  her  over 
for  that,  he's  no  man." 

"  Pride  is  his  great  fault,"  said  his  wife,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  It's  no  good  taking  up  troubles  afore  they 
come,  "  observed  Mr.  Spriggs.  "  P'r'aps  Gussie 
won't  come  'ere." 

"  He'll  come  straight  here,"  said  his  wife,  with 
conviction  ;  "  he'll  come  straight  here  and  try  and 
make  a  fuss  of  me,  same  as  he  used  to  do  when 
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we  was  children  and  I'd  got  a  ha'penny.  I  know 
him." 

"  Cheer  up,  old  gal,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs  ;  "  if  he 
does,  we  must  try  and  get  rid  of  'im  ;  and,  if  he 
won't  go,  we  must  tell  Alfred  that  he's  been  to 
Australia,  same  as  we  did  Ethel." 

His  wife  smiled  faintly. 

"  That's  the  ticket,"  continued  Mr.  Spriggs. 
"  For  one  thincj,  I  b'leeve  he'll  be  ashamed  to 
show  his  face  here  ;  but,  if  he  does,  he's  come 
back  from  Australia.  See.'*  It'll  make  it  nicer 
for  'im  too.  You  don't  suppose  he  wants  to  boast 
of  where  he's  been  ?  " 

"  And  suppose  he  comes  while  Alfred  is  here  ? " 
said  his  wife. 

"  Then  I  say,  '  How  'ave  you  left  'em  all  in 
Australia?'  and  wink  at  him,"  said  the  ready  Mr. 
Spriggs. 

"  And  s'pose  you're  not  here  ? "  objected  his 
wife. 

"  Then  you  say  it  and  wink  at  him,"  was  the 
reply.  "  No ;  I  know  you  can't,"  he  added, 
hastily,  as  Mrs.  Spriggs  raised  another  objection  ; 
"  you've  been  too  well  brought  up.  Still,  you 
can  try." 

It  was  a  slight  comfort  to  Mrs.  Spriggs  that 
Mr.  Augustus  Price  did,  after  all,  choose  a  con- 
venient time  for  his  reappearance.     A  faint  knock 
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sounded  on  the  door  two  days  afterwards  as  she 
sat  at  tea  with  her  husband,  and  an  anxious  face 
with  somewhat  furtive  eyes  was  thrust  into  the 
room, 

"  Emma!"  said  a  mournful  voice,  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  intruder's  body  followed  the  face. 

"  Gussie  !  "  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  rising  in  disorder. 

Mr.  Price  drew  his  legs  into  the  room,  and, 
closing  the  door  with  extraordinary  care,  passed 
the  cuff  of  his  coat  across  his  eyes  and  surveyed 
them  tenderly. 

"  I've  come  home  to  die,"  he  said,  slowly,  and, 
tottering  across  the  room,  embraced  his  sister 
with  much  unction. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  die  of  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Spriggs,  reluctantly  accepting  the  extended  hand. 

"  Broken  'art,  George,"  replied  his  brother-in- 
law,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Spriggs  grunted,  and,  moving  his  chair  a 
little  farther  away,  watched  the  intruder  as  his 
wife  handed  him  a  plate.  A  troubled  glance  from 
his  wife  reminded  him  of  their  arrangements  for 
the  occasion,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  several 
times  in  vain  attempts  to  begin. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  we  can't  ask  you  to  stay  with 
us,  Gussie,  'specially  as  you're  so  ill,"  he  said,  at 
last ;  "but  p'r'aps  you'll  be  better  after  picking  a 
bit." 
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Mr.  Price,  who  was  about  to  take  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  refrained,  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
uttered  a  faint  moan.  "  I  sha'n't  last  the  nieht," 
he  muttered. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  eagerly. 
"You  see,  Ethel  is  going  to  be  married  in  a 
fortnight,  and  if  you  died  here  that  would  put  it 
off." 

"  I  might  last  longer  if  I  was  took  care  of,"  said 
the  other,  opening  his  eyes. 

"  And,  besides,  Ethel  don't  know  where  you've 
been,"  continued  Mr.  Spriggs.  "  We  told  'er 
that  you  had  gone  to  Australia.  She's  going  to 
marry  a  very  partikler  young  chap — a  grocer — 
and  il  he  found  it  out  it  might  be  awk'ard." 

Mr.  Price  closed  his  eyes  again,  but  the  lids 
quivered. 

"  It  took  'im  some  time  to  get  over  me  being  a 
bricklayer,"  pursued  Mr.  Spriggs.  "  What  he'd 
say  to  you " 

"Tell  'im  I've  come  back  from  Australia,  if 
you  like,"  said  Mr.  Price,  faintly.      "  I  don't  mind." 

Mr.  Spriggs  cleared  his  throat  again.  "  But, 
you  see,  we  told  Ethel  as  you  was  doing  well  out 
there,"  he  said,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh,  "and 
girl-like,  and  Alfred  talking  a  good  deal  about  his 
relations,  she — she's  made  the  most  of  it." 

"  It    don't  matter,"   said   the   complaisant   Mr. 
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Price ;   "  you  say  what  you  like.      I   sha'n't  inter- 
fere with  you." 

"  But,  you  see,  you  don't  look  as  though  you've 
been  making  money,"  said  his  sister,  impatiently. 
"  Look  at  your  clothes." 

Mr.  Price  held  up  his  hand.  "  That's  easy  got 
over,"  he  remarked  ;  "  while  I'm  having  a  bit  of 
tea  George  can  go  out  and  buy  me  some  new  ones. 
You  get  what  you  think  I  should  look  richest  in, 
George — a  black  tail-coat  would  be  best,  I  should 
think,  but  I  leave  it  to  you.  A  bit  of  a  fancy 
waistcoat,  p'r'aps,  lightish  trousers,  and  a  pair  o' 
nice  boots,  easy  sevens." 

He  sat  upright  in  his  chair  and,  ignoring  the 
look  of  consternation  that  passed  between  husband 
and  wife,  poured  himself  out  a  cup  of  tea  and  took 
a  slice  of  cake. 

"  Have  you  got  any  money  ? "  said  Mr. 
Spriggs,  after  a  long  pause, 

"  I  left  it  behind  me — in  Australia,"  said  Mr. 
Price,  with  ill-timed  facetiousness. 

"  Getting  better,  ain't  you  ?  "  said  his  brother- 
in-law,  sharply.  "  How's  that  broken  'art  getting 
on.?" 

"  It'll  go  all  right  under  a  fancy  waistcoat,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  and  while  you're  about  it,  George, 
you'd  better  get  me  a  scarf-pin,  and,  if  you  could 

run  to  a  gold  watch  and  chain " 
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He  was  interrupted  by  a  frenzied  outburst  from 
Mr.  Spriggs  ;  a  somewhat  incoherent  summary  of 
Mr.  Price's  past,  coupled  with  unlawful  and 
heathenish  hopes  for  his  future. 

"You're  wasting  time,"  said  Mr.  Price,  calmly, 
as  he  paused  for  breath.  "  Don't  get  'em  if  you 
don't  want  to.  I'm  trying  to  help  you,  that's  all. 
I  don't  mind  anybody  knowing  where  I've  been. 
I  was  innercent.  If  you  will  give  way  to  sinful 
pride  you  must  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Spriggs,  by  a  great  effort,  regained  his  self- 
control.  "  Will  you  go  away  if  I  give  you  a 
quid  }"  he  asked,  quietly. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Price,  with  a  placid  smile. 
"  I've  got  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  money  than 
that.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  my  dear  niece,  and 
see  whether  that  young  man's  good  enough  for 
her." 

"  Two  quid  ?  "  suggested  his  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Price  shook  his  head.  "  I  couldn't  do  it," 
he  said,  calmly.  "In  justice  to  myself  I  couldn't 
do  it.  You'll  be  feeling  lonely  when  you  lose 
Ethel,  and  I'll  stay  and  keep  you  company." 

The  bricklayer  nearly  broke  out  again  ;  but, 
obeying  a  glance  from  his  wife,  closed  his  lips  and 
followed  her  obediently  upstairs.  Mr.  Price, 
filling  his  pipe  from  a  paper  of  tobacco  on  the 
mantelpiece,  winked  at  himself  cnccuragingly  in 
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the  glass,  and  smiled  gently  as  he  heard  the  chink- 
ing of  coins  upstairs, 

"  Be  careful  about  the  size,"  he  said,  as  Mr. 
Spriggs  came  down  and  took  his  hat  from  a  nail  ; 
"  about  a  couple  of  inches  shorter  than  yourself 
and  not  near  so  much  round  the  waist. "^ 

Mr.  Spriggs  regarded  him  sternly  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  closing  the  door  with  a  bang, 
went  off  down  the  street.  Left  alone,  Mr.  Price 
strolled  about  the  room  investigating,  and  then, 
drawing  an  easy-chair  up  to  the  fire,  put  his  feet 
on  the  fender  and  relapsed  into  thought. 

Two  hours  later  he  sat  in  the  same  place,  a 
changed  and  resplendent  being.  His  thin  legs 
were  hidden  in  light  check  trousers,  and  the  com- 
panion waistcoat  to  Joseph's  Coat  graced  the 
upper  part  of  his  body.  A  large  chrysanthemum 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock-coat  completed  the 
picture  of  an  Australian  millionaire,  as  understood 
by  Mr.  Spriggs. 

"A  nice  watch  and  chain,  and  a  little  money  in 
my  pockets,  and  I  shall  be  all  right,"  murmured 
Mr.  Price. 

"You  won't  get  any  more  out  o'  me,"  said  Mr. 

Spriggs,    fiercely.       "  I've    spent    every    farthing 

I)  .1) 

ve  got. 

"  Except  what's  in  the  bank,"  said  his  brother- 
in-law,     "  It'll  take  you  a  day  or  two  to  get  at  it, 

8* 
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I  know,      S'pose  we  say  Saturday  for  the  watch 
and  chain  ? " 

Mr.  Spriggs  looked  helplessly  at  his  wife,  but 
she  avoided  his  gaze.  He  turned  and  gazed  in  a 
fascinated  fashion  at  Mr.  Price,  and  received  a 
cheerful  nod  in  return. 

"  I'll  come  with  you  and  help  choose  it,"  said 
the  latter.  "  It'll  save  you  trouble  if  it  don't  save 
your  pocket." 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  trouser-pockets  and, 
spreading  his  legs  wide  apart,  tilted  his  head  back 
and  blew  smoke  to  the  ceiling.  He  was  in  the 
same  easy  position  when  Ethel  arrived  home 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Potter. 

"  It's — it's  your  Uncle  Gussie,"  said  ]\Irs. 
Spriggs,  as  the  girl  stood  eyeing  the  visitor. 

"  From  Australia,"  said  her  husband,  thickly. 

Mr.  Price  smiled,  and  his  niece,  noticing  that 
he  removed  his  pipe  and  wiped  his  lips  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  crossed  over  and  kissed  his  eye- 
brow. Mr.  Potter  was  then  introduced  and 
received  a  gracious  reception,  Mr,  Price  com- 
menting on  the  extraordinary  likeness  he  bore  to 
a  young  friend  of  his  who  had  just  come  in  for 
forty  thousand  a  year. 

"  That's  nearly  as  much  as  you're  worth,  uncle, 
isn't  it  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Spriggs,  daringly. 

Mr.  Price  shook  his  head  at  her  and  pondered. 
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"Rather     more,"     he     said,     at      last,     "rather 
more." 

Mr.  Potter  caught  his  breath  sharply ;  Mr. 
Spriggs,  who  was  stooping  to  get  a  light  for  his 
pipe,  nearly  fell  into  the  fire.  There  was  an  im- 
pressive silence. 

"  Money  isn't  everything,"  said  Mr.  Price, 
looking  round  and  shaking  his  head.  "  It's  not 
much  good,  except  to  give  away." 

His  eye  roved  round  the  room  and  came  to 
rest  finally  upon  Mr.  Potter.  The  young  man 
noticed  with  a  thrill  that  it  beamed  with  benevo- 
lence. 

"  Fancy  coming  over  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody,  and  taking  us  all  by  surprise  like  this  !  " 
said  Ethel. 

"  I  felt  I  must  see  you  all  once  more  before  I 
died,"  said  her  uncle,  simply.  "Just  a  Hying  visit 
I  meant  it  to  be,  but  your  father  and  mother 
won't  hear  of  my  going  back  just  yet." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Ethel,  who  was  helping 
the  silent  Mrs.  Spriggs  to  lay  supper. 

"When  I  talked  of  going  your  father  'eld  me 
down  in  my  chair,"  continued  the  veracious  Mr. 
Price. 

"  Quite  right,  too,"  said  the  girl.  "  Now  draw 
your  chair  up  and  have  some  supper,  and  tell  us 
all  about  Australia." 
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Mr.  Price  drew  his  chair  up,  but,  as  to  talking 
about  Australia,  he  said  ungratefully  that  he  was 
sick  of  the  name  of  the  place,  and  preferred 
instead  to  discuss  the  past  and  future  of  Mr. 
Potter,  He  learned,  amonor  other  things,  that 
that  gentleman  was  of  a  careful  and  thrifty  dis- 
position, and  that  his  savings,  augmented  by  a 
lucky  legacy,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

"  Alfred  is  going  to  stay  with  Palmer  and  Mays 
for  another  year,  and  then  we  shall  take  a  business 
of  our  own,"  said  Ethel. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Price.  "  I  like  to  see 
young  people  make  their  own  way,"  he  added 
meaningly,      "  It's  good  for  'em." 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  he  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Mr.  Potter.  He  discussed  the  grocery 
trade  with  the  air  of  a  rich  man  seeking  a  good 
investment,  and  threw  out  dark  hints  about 
returning  to  England  after  a  final  visit  to 
Australia  and  settling  down  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  He  accepted  a  cigar  from  Mr.  Potter 
after  supper,  and,  when  the  young  man  left — 
at  an  unusually  late  hour — walked  home  with 
him. 

It  was  the  first  of  several  pleasant  evenings, 
and  Mr.  Price,  who  had  bought  a  book  dealing 
with  Australia  from  a  second-hand  bookstall,  no 
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longer  denied  them  an  account  of  his  adventures 
there.  A  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  had  made 
a  serious  hole  in  his  brother-in-law's  Savino;s 
Bank  account,  lent  an  air  of  substance  to  his 
waistcoat,  and  a  pin  of  excellent  paste  sparkljd  in 
his  neck-tie.  Under  the  influence  of  good  food 
and  home  comforts  he  improved  every  day,  and 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Spriggs  was  at  his  wits'  end 
to  resist  further  encroachments.  From  the  second 
day  of  their  acquaintance  he  called  Mr.  Potter 
"  Alf,"  and  the  young  people  listened  with  great 
attention  to  his  discourse  on  "  Money  :  How  to 
Make  It  and  How  to  Keep  It." 

His  own  dealings  with  Mr.  Spriggs  afforded  an 
example  which  he  did  not  quote.  Beginning 
with  shillings,  he  led  up  to  half-crowns,  and, 
encouraged  by  success,  one  afternoon  boldly  de- 
manded a  half-sovereign  to  buy  a  wedding- 
present  with.  Mrs.  Spriggs  drew  her  over- 
wrought husband  into  the  kitchen  and  argued 
with  him  in  whispers. 

"  Give  him  what  he  wants  till  they're  married," 
she  entreated;  "after  that  Alfred  can't  help  him- 
self, and  it'll  be  as  much  to  his  interest  to  keep 
quiet  as  anybody  else." 

Mr.  Spriggs,  who  had  been  a  careful  man  all 
his  life,  found  the  half-sovereign  and  a  few  new 
names,  which  he  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Price  at  the 
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A  ^iild  walcli  and  chain  lent  an  air  oi  suljstance 
lo  his  waistcoat." 
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same  time.  The  latter  listened  unmoved.  In 
fact,  a  bright  eye  and  a  pleasant  smile  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  regarded  them  rather  in  the 
nature  of  compliments  than  otherwise. 

"  I  telegraphed  over  to  Australia  this  morning," 
he  said,  as  they  all  sat  at  supper  that  evening. 

"About  my  money  ?"  said  Mr.  Potter,  eagerly. 

Mr.  Price  frowned  at  him  swiftly.  "  No ; 
telling  my  head  clerk  to  send  over  a  wedding- 
present  for  you,"  he  said,  his  face  softening  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Spriggs.  "  I've  got  just  the  thing 
for  you  there.  I  can't  see  anything  good  enough 
over  here." 

The  young  couple  were  warm  in  their  thanks. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  about  your  money  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Spriggs,  turning  to  his  future  son- 
in-law. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  young  man,  evasively. 

"  It's  a  secret,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

"What  about  ?"  persisted  Mr.  Spriggs,  raising 
his  voice. 

"  It's  a  little  private  business  between  me  and 
Uncle  Gussie,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  somewhat  stiffly. 

"  You — you  haven't  been  lending  him 
money  ?  "  stammered  the  bricklayer. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  father,"  said  Miss  Spriggs, 
sharply.  "  What  good  would  Alfred's  little  bit  o* 
money  be  to  Uncle  Gussie  ?      If  you  must  know, 
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Alfred  Is  drawing  it  out  for  uncle  to  invest  it  for 
him." 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spriggs  and  Mr. 
Price  engaged  in  a  triangular  duel.  The  latter 
spoke  first. 

"  I'm  putting  it  into  my  business  for  him,"  he 
said,  with  a  threatening  glance,  "  in  Australia," 

"  And  he  didn't  want  his  generosity  known," 
added  Mr.  Potter. 

The  bewildered  Mr.  Spriggs  looked  helplessly 
round  the  table.  His  wife's  foot  pressed  his,  and 
like  a  mechanical  toy  his  lips  snapped  together. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  got  your  money 
handy,"  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  I  made  special  application,  and  I'm  to  have  it 
on  Friday,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  don't  get  a  chance  like  that  every 
day." 

He  filled  Uncle  Gussie's  glass  for  him,  and  that 
gentleman  at  once  raised  it  and  proposed  the 
health  of  the  young  couple.  "  If  anything  was  to 
'appen  to  break  it  off  now,"  he  said,  with  a  swift 
glance  at  his  sister,  "  they'd  be  miserable  for  life, 
I  can  see  that." 

"  Miserable  for  ever,"  assented  Mr.  Potter,  in 
a  sepulchral  voice,  as  he  squeezed  the  hand  of 
Miss  Spriggs  under  the  table. 

"  It's  the  only  thing  worth  'aving — love,"   con- 
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tinued  Mr,  Price,  watching  his  brother-in-law 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  "  Money  is 
nothinof." 

Mr.  Spriggs  emptied  his  glass  and,  knitting  his 
brows,  drew  patterns  on  the  cloth  with  the  back 
of  his  knife.  His  wife's  foot  was  still  pressing  on 
his,  and  he  waited  for  instructions. 

For  once,  however,  Mrs.  Spriggs  had  none  to 
give.  Even  when  Mr.  Potter  had  gone  and 
Ethel  had  retired  upstairs  she  was  still  voiceless. 
She  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  the  fire  and 
stealing  an  occasional  glance  at  Uncle  Gussie  as 
he  smoked  a  cigar  ;  then  she  arose  and  bent  over 
her  husband. 

"  Do  what  you  think  best,"  she  said,  in  a 
weary  voice.      "  Good-night." 

"  What  about  that  money  of  young  Alfred's  ?  " 
demanded  Mr.  Spriggs,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
her. 

"  I'm  going  to  put  it  in  my  business,"  said 
Uncle  Gussie,  blandly;  "my  business  in 
Australia." 

"Ho!  You've  got  to  talk  to  me  about  that 
first,"  said  the  other. 

His  brother-in-law  leaned  back  and  smoked 
with  placid  enjoyment,  "  You  do  what  you 
like,"  he  said,  easily,  "  Of  course,  if  you  tell 
Alfred,  I  sha'n't  get  the  money,  and   Ethel  won't 
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get  'im.  Besides  that,  he'll  find  out  what  lies 
you've  been  telling," 

"  I  wonder  you  can  look  me  in  the  face,"  said 
the  raging  bricklayer. 

"And  I  should  give  him  to  understand  that 
you  were  going  shares  in  the  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  and  then  thought  better  of  it,"  said  the 
unmoved  Mr.  Price.  "  He's  the  sort  o'  young 
chap  as'll  believe  anything.      Bless  'im  !  " 

Mr,  Spriggs  bounced  up  from  his  chair  and 
stood  over  him  with  his  fists  clenched.  Mr. 
Price  glared  defiance. 

"  If  you're  so  partikler  you  can  make  it  up  to 
him,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  You've  been  a  saving 
man,  I  know,  and  Emma  'ad  a  bit  left  her  that  I 
ought  to  have  'ad.  When  you've  done  play- 
acting I'll  go  to  bed.     So  long !  " 

He  got  up,  yawning,  and  walked  to  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Spriggs,  after  a  momentary  idea  of 
breaking  him  in  pieces  and  throwing  him  out  into 
the  street,  blew  out  the  lamp  and  went  upstairs  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  his  wife  until  morning. 

Mr.  Spriggs  left  for  his  work  next  day  with  the 
question  still  undecided,  but  a  pretty  strong  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Price  would  have  to  have  his 
way.  The  wedding  was  only  five  days  off,  and 
the  house  was  in  a  bustle  of  preparation.  A 
certain  gloom  which  he  could   not  shake  oft'  he 
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attributed  to  a  raging  toothache,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  various  remedies  suggested  by  Uncle 
Gussie,  and  the  name  of  an  excellent  dentist  who 
had  broken  a  tooth  of  Mr.  Potter's  three  times 
before  extracting  it. 

Uncle  Gussie  he  treated  with  bare  civility  in 
public,  and  to  blood-curdling  threats  in  private. 
Mr.  Price,  ascribing  the  latter  to  the  toothache, 
also  varied  his  treatment  to  his  company  ;  pre- 
scribing whisky  held  in  the  mouth,  and  other 
agreeable  remedies  when  there  were  listeners, 
and  recommending  him  to  fill  his  mouth  with  cold 
water  and  sit  on  the  fire  till  it  boiled,  when  they 
were  alone. 

He  was  at  his  worst  on  Thursday  morning  ; 
on  Thursday  afternoon  he  came  home  a  bright 
and  contented  man.  He  hung  his  cap  on  the 
nail  with  a  flourish,  kissed  his  wife,  and,  in  full 
view  of  the  disapproving  Mr.  Price,  executed  a 
few  clumsy  steps  on  the  hearthrug. 

"  Come  in  for  a  fortune  ?  "  inquired  the  latter, 
eyeing  him  sourly. 

"No;  I've  saved  one,"  replied  Mr.  Spriggs, 
gaily.  "  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  it  my- 
self." 

"  Think  of  what  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Price. 

"You'll  scon  know,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  "and 
you've  only  got  yourself  to  thank  for  it." 
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Uncle  Gussie  sniffed  suspiciously ;  Mrs. 
Spriggs  pressed  for  particulars. 

"  I've  got  out  of  the  'difficulty,"  said  her 
husband,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  tea-table. 
"  Nobody'll  suffer  but  Gussie." 

"  Ho  !  "  said  that  gentleman,  sharply. 

"  I  took  the  day  off,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  smiling 
contentedly  at  his  wife,  "and  went  to  see  a  friend 
of  mine.  Bill  White  the  policeman,  and  told  him 
about  Gussie." 

Mr.  Price  stiffened  in  his  chair. 

"  Acting  —  under  —  his  —  advice,"  said  Mr. 
Spriggs,  sipping  his  tea,  "  I  wrote  to  Scotland 
Yard  and  told  'em  that  Augustus  Price,  ticket-of- 
leave  man,  was  trying  to  obtain  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  by  false  pretences." 

Mr.  Price,  white  and  breathless,  rose  and  con- 
fronted him. 

"  The  beauty  o'  that  is,  as  Bill  says,"  continued 
Mr.  Spriggs,  with  much  enjoyment,  "that 
Gussie'U  'ave  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again. 
He'll  have  to  go  into  hiding,  because  if  they 
catch  him  he'll  'ave  to  finish  his  time.  And  Bill 
says  if  he  writes  letters  to  any  of  us  it'll  only 
make  it  easier  to  find  him.  You'd  better  take  the 
first  train  to  Australia,  Gussie." 

"  What — what  time  did  you  post — the  letter  ?  " 
inquired  Uncle  Gussie,  jerkily. 
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"  'Bout  two  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  glaring 
at  the  clock.      "  I  reckon  you've  just  got  time." 

Mr.  Price  stepped  swiftly  to  the  small  side- 
board, and,  taking  up  his  hat,  clapped  it  on.  He 
paused  a  moment  at  the  door  to  glance  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  then  the  door  closed  softly 
behind  him.  Mrs.  Spriggs  looked  at  her 
husband. 

"  Called  away  to  Australia  by  special  tele- 
gram," said  the  latter,  winking.  "  Bill  White  is  a 
trump  ;  that's  what  he  is." 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  said  his  wife.  "  Did  you 
really  write  that  letter  ? " 

Mr.  Spriggs  winked  again. 
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PEBBLE  SEA  was  dull,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Dix,  mate  of  the  ketch  Slarjish,  after  a 
long  and  unsuccessful  quest  for  amusement, 
returned  to  the  harbour  with  an  idea  of  forgetting 
his  disappointment  in  sleep.  The  few  shops  in 
the  High  Street  were  closed,  and  the  only  enter- 
tainment offered  at  the  taverns  was  contained  in 
glass  and  pewter.  The  attitude  of  the  landlord  of 
the  "  Pilots'  Hope,"  wliere  Mr.  Dix  had  sought  to 
enliven  the  proceedings  by  a  song  and  dance,  still 
rankled  in  his  memory. 

The  skipper  and  the  hands  were  still  ashore 
and  the  ketch  looked  so  lonely  that  the  mate, 
thinking  better  of  his  idea  of  retiring,  thrust  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  sauntered  round 
the  harbour.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  only 
other  man  visible  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  quay 
gazing  at  the  water.  He  stood  for  so  long  that 
the  mate's  easily  aroused  curiosity  awoke,  and, 
after  twice  passing,  he  edged  up  to  him  and  ven- 
tured a  remark  on  the  fineness  of  the  night. 
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"  The  night's  all  right,"  said  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

"You're  rather  near  the  edge,"  said  the  mate, 
after  a  pause. 

"  I  like  being  near  the  edge,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Dix  whistled  softly  and,  glancing  up  at  the 
tall,  white-faced  young  man  before  him,  pushed 
his  cap  back  and  scratched  his  head. 

"Ain't  got  anything  on  your  mind,  have 
you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  young  man  groaned  and  turned  away,  and 
the  mate,  scenting  a  little  excitement,  took  him 
gently  by  the  coat-sleeve  and  led  him  from  the 
brink.  Sympathy  begets  confidence,  and,  within 
the  next  ten  minutes,  he  had  learned  that  Arthur 
Heard,  rejected  by  Emma  Smith,  was  contem- 
plating the  awful  crime  of  self-destruction. 

"Why,  I've  known  'er  for  seven  years,"  said 
Mr.  Heard  ;  "  seven  years,  and  this  is  the  end 
of  it." 

The  mate  shook  his  head. 

"  I  told  'er  I  was  coming  straight  away  to 
drownd  myself,"  pursued  Mr.  Heard.  "  My  last 
words  to  'er  was,  '  When  you  see  my  bloated 
corpse  you'll  be  sorry.'  " 

"  I  expect  she'll  cry  and  carry  on  like  any- 
thing," said  the  mate,  politely. 

The  other  turned  and  regarded  him.     "  Why, 
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you  don't  think  I'm  going  to,  do  you?"  he  in- 
quired, sharply.  "Why,  I  wouldn't  drownd  my- 
self for  fifty  blooming  gells." 

"  But  what  did  you  tell  her  you  were  going  to 
for,  then  ?  "  demanded  the  puzzled  mate, 

"'Cos  I  thought  it  would  upset  'er  and  make 
'er  give  way,"  said  the  other,  bitterly;  "  and  all 
it  done  was  to  make  'er  laugh  as  though  she'd 
'ave  a  fit." 

"  It  would  serve  her  jolly  well  right  if  you  did 
drown  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Dix,  judiciously.  "It 
'ud  spoil  her  life  for  her." 

"Ah,  and  it  wouldn't  spoil  mine,  I  s'pose  ? " 
rejoined  Mr.  Heard,  with  ferocious  sarcasm. 

"How  she  will  laugh  when  she  sees  you  to- 
morrow," mused  the  mate.  "Is  she  the  sort  of 
girl  that  would  spread  it  about  ?  " 

Mr.  Heard  said  that  she  was,  and,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  his  great  love,  referred  to  her 
partiality  for  gossip  in  the  most  scathing  terms  he 
could  muster.  The  mate,  averse  to  such  a  tame 
ending  to  a  promising  adventure,  eyed  him 
thoughtfully. 

"  Why  not  just  go  in  and  out  again,"  he  said, 
seductively,  "and  run  to  her  house  all  dripping 
wet  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  clever,  wouldn't  it  ? "  said  the 
ungracious    Mr.    Heard.      "  Starting    to    commit 
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suicide,  and  then  thinking  better  of  it.     Why,  I 
should  be  a  bigger  laughing-stock  than  ever." 

"  But  suppose  I  saved  you  against  your  will  ?  " 
breathed  the  tempter  ;   "  how  would  that  be  ?  " 

"It  would  be  all  right  if  I  cared  to  run  the 
risk,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  don't.  I  should 
look  well  struggling  in  the  water  while  you  was 
diving  in  the  wrong  places  for  me,  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  thinkino;  of  such  a  thino;,"  said  Mr. 
Dix,  hastily  ;  "  twenty  strokes  is  about  my  mark 
— with  my  clothes  off.  My  idea  was  to  pull  you 
out." 

Mr.  Heard  glanced  at  the  black  water  a  dozen 
feet  below.      "  How  ?"   he  inquired,  shortly. 

"  Not  here,"  said  the  mate.  "  Come  to  the  end 
of  the  quay  where  the  ground  slopes  to  the  water. 
It's  shallow  there,  and  you  can  tell  her  that  you 
jumped  in  off  here.  She  won't  know  the  differ- 
ence." 

With  an  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Heard  made  no 
attempt  to  share,  he  led  the  way  to  the  place 
indicated,  and  dilating  upon  its  manifold  advan- 
tages, urged  him  to  go  in  at  once  and  get  it  over. 

"  You  couldn't  have  a  better  night  for  it,"  he 
said,  briskly.  "  Why,  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  dip 
myself  to  look  at  it." 

Mr.  Heard  gave  a  surly  grunt,  and  after  testing 
the   temperature    of  the    water    with    his    hand, 
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slowly  and  reluctantly  immersed  one  foot  Then, 
with  sudden  resolution,  he  waded  in  and,  ducking 
his  head,  stood  up  gasping. 

"  Give  yourself  a  good  soaking  while  you're 
about  It,"  said  the  delighted  mate. 

Mr.  Heard  ducked  again,  and  once  more 
emerging  stumbled  towards  the  bank. 

"  Pull  me  out,"  he  cried,  sharply. 

Mr.  Dix,  smiling  indulgently,  extended  his 
hands,  which  Mr.  Heard  seized  with  the  pro- 
verbial grasp  of  a  drowning  man. 

"  All  right,  take  it  easy,  don't  get  excited,"  said 
the  smiling  mate,  "  four  foot  of  water  won't  hurt 
anyone.  If— — Here  !  Let  go  o'  me,  d'ye  hear  ? 
Let  go!  If  you  don't  let  go  I'll  punch  your 
head." 

"You  couldn't  save  me  against  my  will  without 
comincr  In,"  said  Mr.  Heard.  "  Now  we  can  tell 
'er  you  dived  in  off  the  quay  and  got  me  just  as  I 
was  sinklnof  for  the  last  time.     You'll  be  a  hero." 

The  mate's  remarks  about  heroes  were  merci- 
fully cut  short.  He  was  three  stone  lighter  than 
Mr,  Heard,  and  standing  on  shelving  ground. 
The  latter's  victory  was  so  sudden  that  he  over- 
balanced, and  only  a  commotion  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  showed  where  they  had  disappeared. 
Mr.  Heard  was  first  up  and  out,  but  almost 
immediately  the  figure  of  the  mate,  who  had  gone 
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under  with  his  mouth  open,  emerged  from  the 
water  and  crawled  ashore. 

"  You — wait — till  I — get  my  breath  back,"  he 
gasped. 

"There's  no  ill-feeling,  I  'ope?"  said  Mr. 
Heard,  anxiously.  "  I'll  tell  everybody  of  your 
bravery.  Don't  spoil  everything  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  temper." 

Mr.  Dix  stood  up  and  clenched  his  fists,  but  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  dripping,  forlorn  figure  before 
him  his  wrath  vanished  and  he  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"  Come  on,  mate,"  he  said,  clapping  him  on 
the  back,  "  now  let's  go  and  find  Emma.  If  she 
don't  fall  in  love  with  you  now  she  never  will. 
My  eye  !  you  are  a  picture  !  " 

He  began  to  walk  towards  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Heard,  with  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  arms 
held  stiffly  from  his  body,  waddled  along  beside 
him.      Two  little  streamlets  followed. 

They  walked  along  the  quay  in  silence,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  it,  when  the  figure 
of  a  man  turned  the  corner  of  the  houses  and 
advanced  at  a  shambling  trot  towards  them. 

"Old  Smith!"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  a  hasty 
whisper.      "  Now,  be  careful.      Hold  me  tight." 

The  new-comer  thankfully  dropped  into  a  walk 
as  he  saw  them,  and  came  to  a  standstill  with  a 
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cry  of  astonishment  as  the  Hght  of  a  neighbouring 
lamp  revealed  their  miserable  condition. 

"  Wot,  Arthur!  "   he  exclaimed. 

"  Halloa,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  drearily, 

"  The  idea  o'  your  being  so  sinful,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  severely.  "  Emma  told  me  wot  you  said, 
but  I  never  thought  as  you'd  got  the  pluck  to  go 
and  do  it.      I'm  surprised  at  you." 

"  I  ain't  done  it,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  a  sullen 
voice ;  "  nobody  can  drovvnd  themselves  in  com- 
fort with  a  lot  of  interfering  people  about." 

Mr.  Smith  turned  and  gazed  at  the  mate,  and  a 
broad  beam  of  admiration  shone  in  his  face  as  he 
grasped  that  gentleman's  hand. 

"  Come  into  the  'ouse  both  of  you  and  get 
some  dry  clothes,"  he  said,  warmly. 

He  thrust  his  strong,  thick-set  figure  between 
them,  and  with  a  hand  on  each  coat-collar  pro- 
pelled them  in  the  direction  of  home.  The  mate 
muttered  something  about  going  back  to  his  ship, 
but  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  listen,  and  stopping  at 
the  door  of  a  neat  cottage,  turned  the  handle  and 
thrust  his  dripping  charges  over  the  threshold  of 
a  comfortable  sitting-room. 

A  pleasant-faced  woman  of  middle  age  and  a 
pretty  girl  of  twenty  rose  at  their  entrance,  and  a 
faint  scream  fell  pleasantly  upon  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Heard. 
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"  Here  he  Is,"  bawled  Mr.  Smith  ;  "just  saved 
at  the  last  moment." 

"What,  two  of  them  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Smith, 
with  a  faint  note  of  gratification  in  her  voice. 
Her  gaze  fell  on  the  mate,  and  she  smiled  ap- 
provingly. 

"  No  ;  this  one  jumped  in  and  saved  'im,"  said 
her  father. 

"Oh,  Arthur!"  said  Miss  Smith.  "How 
could  you  be  so  wicked  !  I  never  dreamt  you'd 
go  and  do  such  a  thing — never!  I  didn't  think 
you'd  got  it  in  you." 

Mr.  Heard  grinned  sheepishly.  "  I  told  you  I 
would,"  he  muttered. 

"  Don't  stand  talking  here,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
gazing  at  the  puddle  which  was  growing  in  the 
centre  of  the  carpet;  "they'll  catch  cold.  Take 
'em  upstairs  and  give  'em  some  dry  clothes.  And 
I'll  bring  some  hot  whisky  and  water  up  to  'em." 

"  Rum  is  best,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  herdino-  his 
charges  and  driving  them  up  the  small  staircase. 
"  Send  young  Joe  for  some.  Send  up  three 
glasses." 

They  disappeared  upstairs,  and  Joe  appearing 
at  that  moment  from  the  kitchen,  was  hastily  sent 
off  to  the  "  Blue  Jay"  for  the  runi.  A  couple  of 
curious  neighbours  helped  him  to  carry  it  back, 
and,    standing    modestly   just     inside    the    door, 
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ventured  on  a  few  skilled  directions  as  to  its 
preparation.  After  which,  with  an  eye  on  Miss 
Smith,  they  stood  and  conversed,  mostly  in  head- 
shakes. 

Stimulated  by  the  rum  and  the  energetic  Mr. 
Smith,  the  men  were  not  long  in  changing.  Pre- 
ceded by  their  host,  they  came  down  to  the  sitting- 
room  again  ;  Mr.  Heard  with  as  desperate  and 
unrepentant  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and  Mr. 
Dix  trying  to  conceal  his  uneasiness  by  taking 
great  interest  in  a  suit  of  clothes  three  sizes  too 
large  for  him. 

"  They  was  both  as  near  drownded  as  could 
be,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  lookinof  round;  "he  ses 
Arthur  fought  like  a  madman  to  prevent  'imsell 
from  being  saved." 

"  It  was  nothing,  really,"  said  the  mate,  in  an 
almost  inaudible  voice,  as  he  met  Miss  Smith's 
admiring  gaze. 

"  Listen  to  'im,"  said  the  delighted  Mr.  Smith  ; 
"  all  brave  men  are  like  that.  That's  wot's 
made  us  Englishmen  wot  we  are." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  knew  who  it  was  he  was 
saving,"  said  a  voice  from  the  door. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  be  saved,"  said  Mr.  Heard, 
defiantly. 

"Well,  you  can  easy  do  it  again,  Arthur,"  said 
the  same  voice  ;  "  the  dock  won't  run  away." 
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Mr.  Heard  started  and  eyed  the  speaker  with 
some  malevolence. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Miss  Smith,  gazing 
at  the  mate,  with  her  hands  clasped.  "  Did  you 
see  him  jump  in  ?  " 

Mr.  Dix  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Heard  for  guidance.  "N — not  exactly,"  he 
stammered  ;  "  I  was  just  taking  a  stroll  round  the 
harbour  before  turning  in,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  cry  for  help " 

"  No  you  didn't,"  broke  in  Mr.  Heard,  fiercely. 

"  Well,  it  sounded  like  it,"  said  the  mate, 
somewhat  taken  aback. 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  sounded  like,"  said  the 
other.  "  I  didn't  say  it.  It  was  the  last  thing  I 
should  'ave  called  out.  I  didn't  want  to  be 
saved." 

"  P  r'aps  he  cried  '  Emma,'  "  said  the  voice  from 
the  door. 

"  Might  ha'  been  that,"  admitted  the  mate. 
"  Well,  when  I  heard  it  I  ran  to  the  edge  and 
looked  down  at  the  water,  and  at  first  I  couldn't  see 
anything.  Then  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  dog, 
but,  knowing  that  dogs  can't  cry  '  help  !  ' " 

"  Emma,"  corrected  Mr.  Heard. 

"  Emma,"  said  the  mate,  "  I  just  put  my  hands 
up  and  dived  in.  When  I  came  to  the  surface  I 
struck  out  for  him  and  tried  to  seize    him  from 
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behind,  but  before  I  could  do  so  he  put  his  arms 
round  my  neck  like — like " 

"  Like  as  if  it  was  Emma's,"  suggested  the 
voice  by  the  door. 

Miss  Smith  rose  with  majestic  dignity  and  con- 
fronted the  speaker.  "  And  who  asked  you  in 
here,  George  Harris  ?  "  she  inquired,  coldly. 

"  I  see  the  door  open,"  stammered  Mr.  Harris 
— "  I  see  the  door  open  and  I  thought " 

"  If  you  look  again  you'll  see  the  handle,"  said 
Miss  Smith. 

Mr.  Harris  looked,  and,  opening  the  door  with 
extreme  care,  melted  slowly  from  a  gaze  too 
terrible  for  human  endurance. 

"  We  went  down  like  a  stone,"  continued  the 
mate,  as  Miss  Smith  resumed  her  seat  and  smiled 
at  him.  "When  we  came  up  he  tried  to  get 
away  again.  I  think  we  went  down  again  a  few 
more  times,  but  I  ain't  sure.  Then  we  crawled 
out  ;  leastways  I  did,  and  pulled  him  after 
me. 

"  He  might  have  drowned  you,"  said  Miss 
Smith,  with  a  severe  glance  at  her  unfortunate 
admirer.  "  And  it's  my  belief  that  he  tumbled  in 
after  all,  and  when  you  thought  he  was  struggling 
to  get  away  he  was  struggling  to  be  saved. 
That's  more  like  him." 

"Well,  they're  all  right  now,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
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as  Mr.  Heard  broke  in  with  some  vehemence. 
"  And  this  chap's  going  to  'ave  the  Royal 
Society's  medal  for  it,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  mate,  hurriedly  ;  "  I 
wouldn't  take  it,  I  couldn't  think  of  it." 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith;  "but 
I'm  going  to  the  police  to  try  and  get  It  for  you. 
I  know  the  inspector  a  bit." 

"  I  can't  take  it,"  said  the  horrified  mate  ;  "  it 
— it — besides,  don't  you  see,  if  this  isn't  kept 
quiet  Mr.  Heard  will  be  locked  up  for  trying  to 
commit  suicide." 

"  So  he  would  be,"  said  the  other  man  from  his 
post  by  the  door  ;   "  he's  quite  right." 

"  And  I'd  sooner  lose  fifty  medals,"  said  Mr. 
Dix.  "  What's  the  good  of  me  saving  him  for 
that  ? " 

A  murmur  of  admiration  at  the  mate's  extra- 
ordinary nobility  of  character  jarred  harshly  on 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Heard.  Most  persistent  of  all 
was  the  voice  of  Miss  Smith,  and  hardly  able  to 
endure  things  quietly,  he  sat  and  watched  the 
tender  glances  which  passed  between  her  and  Mr. 
Dix.  Miss  Smith,  conscious  at  last  of  his 
regards,  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  could  say  you  tumbled  in,  Arthur,  and 
then  he  would  get  the  medal,"  she  said,  softly. 
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''Say!''  shouted  the  overwrought  Mr.  Heard. 
"  Say  I  turn " 

Words  failed  him.  He  stood  swaying  and 
regarding  the  company  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
flinging  open  the  door,  closed  it  behind  him  with 
a  bang  that  made  the  house  tremble. 

The  mate  followed  half  an  hour  later,  escorted 
to  the  ship  by  the  entire  Smith  family.  Fortified 
by  the  presence  of  Miss  Smith,  he  pointed  out  the 
exact  scene  of  the  rescue  without  a  tremor,  and, 
when  her  father  narrated  the  affair  to  the  skipper, 
whom  they  found  sitting  on  deck  smoking  a  last 
pipe,  listened  undismayed  to  that  astonished 
mariner's  comments. 

News  of  the  mate's  heroic  conduct  became 
general  the  next  day,  and  work  on  the  ketch  was 
somewhat  impeded  in  consequence.  It  became 
a  point  of  honour  with  Mr.  Heard's  fellow- 
townsmen  to  allude  to  the  affair  as  an  accident, 
but  the  romantic  nature  of  the  transaction  was 
well  understood,  and  full  credit  given  to  Mr. 
Dix  for  his  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  the 
medal.  Small  boys  followed  him  in  the  street, 
and  half  Pebblesea  knew  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Smiths',  and  discussed  his  chances. 
Two  nights  afterwards,  when  he  and  Miss 
Smith  went  for  a  walk  in  the  loneliest  spot 
they    could    find,     conversation     turned    almost 
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entirely  upon  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Starfish  was  away  for  three  weeks,  but  the 
little  town  no  lono-er  looked  dull  to  the  mate  as 
she  entered  the  harbour  one  evening  and  glided 
slowly  towards  her  old  berth.  Emma  Smith  was 
waiting  to  see  the  ship  come  in,  and  his  taste  for 
all  other  amusements  had  temporarily  disappeared. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  course  of  true  love 
ran  perfectly  smooth  ;  then,  like  a  dark  shadow, 
the  ficrure  of  Arthur  Heard  was  thrown  across  its 
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path.  It  haunted  the  quay,  hung  about  the 
house,  and  cropped  up  unexpectedly  in  the  most 
distant  solitudes.  It  came  up  behind  the  mate 
one  evening  just  as  he  left  the  ship  and  walked 
beside  him  in  silence. 

"  Halloa,"  said  the  mate,  at  last. 

"Halloa,"  said  Mr.  Heard.  "Going  to  see 
Emma  ? " 

"  I'm  going  to  see  Miss  Smith,"  said  the  mate, 

Mr.  Heard  laughed  ;  a  forced,  mirthless  laugh. 

"And  we  don't  want  you  following  us  about," 
said  Mr.  Dix,  sharply.  "  If  it'll  ease  your  mind, 
and  do  you  any  good  to  know,  you  never  had  a 
chance.     She  told  me  so." 

"  I  sha'n't  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Heard  ;  "  it's 
your  last  evening,  so  you'd  better  make  the  most 
of  it." 
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"  'And  wc  d(jn'l  want  yuu  following  us  about,'  said  Mr.  Dix,  shaipl)-, 
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He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  mate,  pondering 
on  his  last  words,  went  thoughtfully  on  to  the 
house.  Amid  the  distraction  of  pleasant  society 
and  a  long  walk,  the  matter  passed  from  his  mind, 
and  he  only  remembered  it  at  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  as  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door  and  the 
sallow  face  of  Mr,  Heard  was  thrust  into  the  room. 

"  Good-evening  all,"  said  the  intruder. 

"  Evening,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  affably. 

Mr.  Heard  with  a  melancholy  countenance 
entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door  gently 
behind  him.  Then  he  coughed  slightly  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  Anything  the  matter,  Arthur?"  inquired  Mr. 
Smith,  somewhat  disturbed  by  these  manifes- 
tations. 

"  I've  got  something  on  my  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Heard,  with  a  diabolical  glance  at  the  mate — 
"  something  wot's  been  worrying  me  for  a  long 
time.      I've  been  deceiving  you." 

"That  was  always  your  failing,  Arthur — deceit- 
fulness,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.      "  I  remember " 

"  We've  both  been  deceiving  you,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Heard,  loudly.  "  I  didn't  jump  into  the 
harbour  the  other  night,  and  I  didn't  tumble  in, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Dix  didn't  jump  in  after  me  ;  we 
just  went  to  the  end  of  the  harbour  and  walked  in 
and  wetted  ourselves." 
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There  was  a  moment's  intense  silence  and  all 
eyes  turned  on  the  mate.  The  latter  met  them 
boldly. 

"  It's  a  habit  o'  mine  to  walk  into  the  water 
and  spoil  my  clothes  for  the  sake  of  people  I've 
never  met  before,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"For  shame,  Arthur!"  said  Mr,  Smith,  with  a 
huge  sigh  of  relief 

"  'Ow  can  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Arthur's  been  asleep  since  then,"  said 
the  mate,  still  smilino-.  "  All  the  same,  the 
next  time  he  jumps  in  he  can  get  out  by  him- 
self" 

Mr.  Heard,  raising  his  voice,  entered  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  affair,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Smith,  rising  to  his  feet,  denounced  his  ingrati- 
tude in  language  which  was  seldom  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
while  that  lady  contributed  examples  of  deceitful- 
ness  in  the  past  of  Mr.  Heard,  which  he  strove  in 
vain  to  refute.  Meanwhile,  her  daughter  patted 
the  mate's  hand. 

"  It's  a  bit  too  thin,  Arthur,"  said  the  latter, 
with  a  mocking  smile  ;  "  try  something  better 
next  time." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  quieter  tones  ; 
"  I  dare  you  to  come  along  to  the  harbour  and 
jump    in,   just    as   you  are,   where   you  said  you 
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jumped    in    after   me.     They'll    soon    see    who's 
telling  the  truth." 

"  He'll  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  con- 
viction. 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Mr.  Dix  hesitated, 
then  with  a  steady  glance  at  Miss  Smith,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  accepted  the  challenge. 
Mrs.  Smith  besought  him  not  to  be  foolish,  and, 
with  a  vaoue  idea  of  dissuading-  him,  told  him  a 
slanderous  anecdote  concerning  Mr.  Heard's  aunt. 
Her  daughter  gazed  at  the  mate  with  proud  con- 
fidence, and  taking  his  arm,  bade  her  mother  to 
get  some  dry  clothes  ready  and  led  the  way  to  the 
harbour. 

The  night  was  fine  but  dark,  and  a  chill  breeze 
blew  up  from  the  sea.  Twice  the  hapless  mate 
thought  of  backinof  out,  but  a  olance  at  Miss 
Smith's  profile  and  the  tender  pressure  of  her  arm 
deterred  him.  The  tide  was  runninc^  out  and  he 
had  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  keep  afloat  long 
enough  to  be  washed  ashore  alive.  He  talked 
rapidly,  and  his  laugh  rang  across  the  water. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  they  stopped,  and  Miss  Smith 
looking  down  into  the  darkness  was  unable  to 
repress  a  shiver. 

"  Be  careful,  Fred,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

The  mate   looked  at  her  oddly.      "  All  right," 
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he  said,  gaily,  "I'll  be  out  almost  before  I'm  in. 
You  run  back  to  the  house  and  help  your  mother 
get  the  dry  clothes  ready  for  me." 

His  tones  were  so  confident,  and  his  laugh  so 
buoyant,  that  Mr.  Heard,  who  had  been  fully 
expecting  him  to  withdraw  from  the  affair,  began 
to  feel  that  he  had  under-rated  his  swimming 
powers.  "  Just  jumping  in  and  swimming  out 
again  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saving  a  drownding 
man,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 

In  a  flash  the  mate  saw  a  chance  of  escape, 

"  Why  there's  no  satisfying  you,"  he  said, 
slowly,  "  If  I  do  go  in  I  can  see  that  you  won't 
own  up  that  you've  been  lying." 

"  He'll  'ave  to,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  who,  having 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  little  excitement,  was  in 
no  mind  to  lose  it. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  would,"  said  the  mate. 
"  Look  here  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  as  he  laid  an 
aft'ectionate  arm  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  "  I 
know  what  we'll  do." 

"  Well.^"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I'll  save  j^?/,  '  said  the  mate,  with  a  smile  of 
great  relief. 

"  Save  me  ?  "  said  the  puzzled  Mr.  Smith,  as 
his  daughter  uttered  a  faint  cry.      "  How  ?  " 

"  Just  as  I  saved  him,"  said  the  other,  nodding. 
"  You  jump   in,    and  after   you've   sunk    twice — 
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same  as  he  did — I'll  dive  in  and  save  you.  At 
any  rate  I'll  do  my  best;  I  promise  you  I  won't 
come  ashore  without  you." 

Mr.  Smith  hastily  flung  off  the  encircling  arm 
and  retired  a  few  paces  inland.  "  'Ave  you — 
ever  been — in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  any  time  ? " 
he  inquired,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"  No,"  said  the  mate,  gravely. 

"Neither  'ave  I,"  said  Mr.  Smith;  "and, 
what's  more,  I'm  not  going." 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  stood  simmering. 
Miss  Smith  came  forward  and,  with  a  smothered 
giggle,  took  the  mate's  arm  and  squeezed  it. 

"  It'll  have  to  be  Arthur  again,  then,"  said  the 
latter,  in  a  resigned  voice. 

''Me?''  cried  Mr.  Heard,  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  you  !  "  said  the  mate,  in  a  decided  voice. 
"  After  what  you  said  just  now  I'm  not  going  in 
without  saving  somebody.  It  would  be  no  good. 
Come  on,  in  you  go." 

"  He  couldn't  speak  fairer  than  that,  Arthur," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  dispassionately,  as  he  came  for- 
ward again. 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,"  protested  Mr. 
Heard,  "  not  properly.  He  didn't  swim  last 
time  ;   I  told  you  so." 

"Never  mind;  we  know  what  you  -said," 
retorted  the  mate,     "All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
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"  '  I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,'  repealed  Mr.  Heard,  passionately." 
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jump  in  and  I'll  follow  and  save  you — same  as  I 
did  the  other  night." 

"  Go  on,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  en- 
couragingly.     "  It  ain't  cold." 

"  I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,"  repeated  Mr. 
Heard,  passionately.  "  I  should  be  drownded 
before  your  eyes." 

"Rubbish."  said  Mr.  Smith.  "Why,  I 
believe  you're  afraid." 

"  I  should  be  drownded,  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
Heard.      "  He  wouldn't  come  in  after  me." 

"Yes,  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  passing  a 
muscular  arm  round  the  mate's  waist  ;  "  'cos  the 
moment  you're  overboard  I'll  drop  'im  in.  Are 
you  ready  ?  " 

He  stood  embracino-  the  mate  and  waltino^,  but 
Mr.  Heard,  with  an  infuriated  exclamation, 
walked  away.  A  parting  glance  showed  him 
that  the  old  man  had  released  the  mate,  and  that 
the  latter  was  now  embracing  Miss  Smith 
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In  the  Family 

THE  oldest  inhabitant  of  Claybury  sat  be- 
neath the  sign  of  the  "Cauliflower"  and 
gazed  with  affectionate,  but  dim,  old  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  street. 

"  No ;  Claybury  men  ain't  never  been  much 
of  ones  for  emi^ratinof,"  he  said,  turnino^  to  the 
youthful  traveller  who  was  resting  in  the  shade 
with  a  mug  of  ale  and  a  cigarette.  "They  know 
they'd  'ave  to  go  a  long  way  afore  they'd  find  a 
place  as  'ud  come  up  to  this." 

He  finished  the  tablespoonful  of  beer  in  his 
muQ-  and  sat  for  so  lono;  with  his  head  back  and 
the  inverted  vessel  on  his  face  that  the  traveller, 
who  at  first  thought  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
conjuring  trick,  coloured  furiously,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  refill  it. 

Now  and  then  a  Claybury  man  has  gone 
to  foreign  parts,  said  the  old  man,  drinking  from 
the  replenished  mug,  and  placing  it  where  the 
traveller    could    mark    progress    without    undue 
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strain  ;  but  they've,  gen'rally  speaking,  come  back 
and  wished  as  they'd  never  gone. 

The  on'y  man  as  I  ever  heard  of  that  made  his 
fortune  by  emigrating  was  Henery  Walker's 
great-uncle,  Josiah  Walker  by  name,  and  he 
wasn't  a  Claybury  man  at  all.  He  made  his  for- 
tune out  o'  sheep  in  Australey,  and  he  was  so  rich 
and  well-to-do  that  he  could  never  find  time  to 
answer  the  letters  that  Henery  Walker  used  to 
send  him  when  he  was  hard  up. 

Henery  Walker  used  to  hear  of  'im  through  a 
relation  of  his  up  in  London,  and  tell  us  all  about 
'im  and  his  money  up  at  this  here  "CauliHower" 
public-house.  And  he  used  to  sit  and  drink  his 
beer  and  wonder  who  would  'ave  the  old  man's 
money  arter  he  was  dead. 

When  the  relation  in  London  died  Henery 
Walker  left  off  hearing  about  his  uncle,  and  he 
got  so  worried  over  thinking  that  the  old  man 
might  die  and  leave  his  money  to  strangers  that 
he  got  quite  thin.  He  talked  of  emigrating  to 
Australey  'imself.  and  then,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Bill  Chambers — who  said  it  was  a  cheaper 
thing  to  do — he  wrote  to  his  uncle  instead,  and, 
arter  remindin"-  'im  that  'e  was  an  old  man  livin"' 
in  a  strange  country,  'e  asked  'im  to  come  to 
Claybury  and  make  his  'ome  with  'is  loving 
grand-ne[)hew. 
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It  was  a  good  letter,  because  more  than  one 
gave  'im  a  hand  with  it,  and  there  was  Httle  bits 
o'  Scripture  in  it  to  make  it  more  solemn-Hke.  It 
was  wrote  on  pink  paper  with  pie-crust  edges  and 
put  in  a  green  envelope,  and  Bill  Chambi^rs  said 
a  man  must  'ave  a  'art  of  stone  if  that  didn't 
touch  it. 

Four  months  afterwards  Henery  Walker  got 
an  answer  to  'is  letter  from  'is  great-uncle.  It 
was  a  nice  letter,  and,  arter  thanking  Henery 
Walker  for  all  his  kindness,  'is  uncle  said  that  he 
was  getting  an  old  man,  and  p'r'aps  he  should 
come  and  lay  'is  bones  in  England  arter  all,  and 
if  he  did  'e  should  certainly  come  and  see  his 
grand-nephew,  Henery  Walker. 

Most  of  us  thought  Henery  Walker's  fortune 
was  as  good  as  made,  but  Hob  Pretty,  a  nasty,  low, 
poaching  chap  that  has  done  wot  he  could  to  give 
Claybury  a  bad  name,  turned  up  his  nose 
at  it. 

"  I'll  believe  he's  coming  'ome  when  I  see 
him,"  he  ses.  "  It's  my  belief  he  went  to 
Australey  to  get  out  o'  your  way,  Henery." 

"  As  it  'appened  he  went  there  afore  I  was 
born,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  firing  up. 

"  He  knew  your  father,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "  and 
he  didn't  want  to  take  no  risks." 

They  'ad  words  then,  and  arter  that  every  time 
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Bob  Pretty  met  'im  he  asked  arter  his  great- 
uncle's  'ealth,  and  used  to  pretend  to  think  'e  was 
Hving  with  'im. 

"  You  ought  to  get  the  old  gentleman  out  a  bit 
more,  Henery,"  he  would  say;  "it  can't  be  good 
for  'im  to  be  shut  up  in  the  'ouse  so  much — 
especially  your  'ouse." 

Henery  Walker  used  to  get  that  riled  he  didn't 
know  wot  to  do  with  'imself,  and  as  time  went  on, 
and  he  began  to  be  afraid  that  'is  uncle  never 
would  come  back  to  England,  he  used  to  get  quite 
nasty  if  anybody  on'y  so  much  as  used  the  word 
"uncle"  in  'is  company. 

It  was  over  six  months  since  he  'ad  had  the 
letter  from  'is  uncle,  and  'e  was  up  here  at  the 
"Cauliflower"  with  some  more  of  us  one  night, 
when  Dicky  Weed,  the  tailor,  turns  to  Bob  Pretty 
and  he  ses,  "Who's  the  old  gentleman  that's 
staying  with  you.  Bob  ?  " 

Bob  Pretty  puts  down  'is  beer  very  careful  and 
turns  round  on  'im. 

"Old  gentleman?"  he  ses,  very  slow.  "Wot 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  little  old  Q-entleman  with  white 
whiskers  and  a  squeaky  voice,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 

"  You've  been  dreaming,"  ses  Bob,  taking  up 
'is  beer  ag'in. 

"  I  see  'im  too,  Bob,"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 
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"  Ho,  you  did,  did  you  ? "  ses  Bob  Pretty, 
putting  down  'is  mug  with  a  bang.  "  And  wot 
d'ye  mean  by  coming  spying  round  my  place,  eh  ? 
Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"Spying?"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  gaping  at  'im 
with  'is  mouth  open  ;  "  I  wasn't  spying.  Any- 
one 'ud  think  you  'ad  done  something  you  was 
ashamed  of." 

"You  mind  your  business  and  I'll  mind  mine," 
ses  Bob,  very  fierce. 

"  I  was  passing  the  'ouse,"  ses  Bill  Chambers, 
looking  round  at  us,  "  and  I  see  an  old  man's  face 
at  the  bedroom  winder,  and  while  I  was  wonder- 
ing who  'e  was  a  hand  come  and  drawed  'im 
away.  I  see  'im  as  plain  as  ever  I  see  anything 
in  my  life,  and  the  hand,  too.  Big  and  dirty  it 
was. 

"And  he's  got  a  cough,"  ses  Dicky  Weed — • 
"  a  churchyard  cough — I  'eard  it." 

"  It  ain't  much  you  don't  hear,  Dicky,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty,  turning  on  'im  ;  "the  on'y  thing  you 
never  did  'ear,  and  never  will  'ear,  is  any  good  of 
yourself." 

He  kicked  over  a  chair  wot  was  in  'is  way  and 
went  off  in  such  a  temper  as  we'd  never  seen  'im 
in  afore,  and,  wot  was  more  surprising  still,  but  I 
know  it's  true,  'cos  I  drunk  it  up  myself,  he'd  left 
over  arf  a  pint  o'  beer  in  'is  mug. 
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"  He's  up  to  something,"  ses  Sam  Jones, 
staring  arter  him;   "mark  my  words." 

We  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  out  of  it,  but 
for  some  days  arterward  you'd  ha'  thought  that 
Bob  Pretty's  'ouse  was  a  peep-show.  Everybody 
stared  at  the  winders  as  they  went  by,  and  the 
children  played  in  front  of  the  'ouse  and  stared  in 
all  day  long.  Then  the  old  gentleman  was  seen 
one  day  as  bold  as  brass  sitting  at  the  winder,  and 
we  heard  that  it  was  a  pore  old  tramp  Bob  Pretty 
'ad  met  on  the  road  and  given  a  home  to,  and  he 
didn't  like  'is  good-'artedness  to  be  known  for 
fear  he  should  be  made  fun  of 

Nobody  believed  that,  o'  course,  and  things  got 
more  puzzling  than  ever.  Once  or  twice  the  old 
gentleman  went  out  for  a  walk,  but  Bob  Pretty  or 
'is  missis  was  always  with  "im,  and  if  anybody 
tried  to  speak  to  him  they  always  said  'e  was  deal 
and  took  'im  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Then  one 
night  up  at  the  "  Caulillower  "  here  Dicky  Weed 
came  rushing  in  with  a  bit  o'  news  that  took 
everybody's  breath  away. 

"  I've  just  come  from  the  post  office,"  he  ses, 
"and  there's  a  letter  for  Bob  Pretty's  old  gentle- 
man !     Wot  d'ye  think  o'  that  .^  " 

"If  you  could  tell  us  wot's  inside  it  you  might 
'ave  something  to  brag  about,"  ses  Henery 
Walker. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  see  the  inside,"  ses  Dicky 
Weed  ;  "the  name  on  the  outside  was  good  enough 
for  me.  I  couldn't  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes, 
but  there  it  was  :  '  Mr.  Josiah  Walker,'  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face." 

O'  course,  we  see  it  all  then,  and  wondered  why 
we  hadn't  thought  of  it  afore  ;  and  we  stood  quiet 
listening  to  the  things  that  Henery  Walker  said 
about  a  man  that  would  go  and  steal  another 
man's  great-uncle  from  'im.  Three  times  Smith, 
the  landlord,  said,  ''  HushV^  and  the  fourth  time 
he  put  Henery  Walker  outside  and  told  'im  to 
stay  there  till  he  'ad  lost  his  voice. 

Henery  Walker  stayed  outside  five  minutes, 
and  then  'e  come  back  in  ag'in  to  ask  for  advice. 
His  idea  seemed  to  be  that,  as  the  old  gentleman 
was  deaf,  Bob  Pretty  was  passing  'isself  off  as 
Henery  Walker,  and  the  disgrace  was  a' most 
more  than  'e  could  bear.  He  began  to  get 
excited  ag'in,  and  Smith  'ad  just  said  ''  HushV 
once  more  when  we  'eard  somebody  whistling 
outside,  and  in  conie  Bob  Pretty. 

He  'ad  hardly  got  'is  face  in  at  the  door  afore 
Henery  Walker  started  on  'im,  and  Bob  Pretty 
stood  there,  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  staring  at 
'im  as  though  he  couldn't  believe  his  ears. 

"'Ave  you  gone  mad,  Henery?"  he  ses,  at 
last. 

II 
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**  Give  me  back  my  great-uncle,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  at  the  top  of  'is  voice. 

Bob  Pretty  shook  his  'ead  at  him.  "  I  haven't 
got  your  great-uncle,  Henery,"  he  ses,  very 
gentle.  "  I  know  the  name  is  the  same,  but  wot 
of  it  ?  There's  more  than  one  Josiah  Walker  in 
the  world.  This  one  is  no  relation  to  you  at  all  ; 
he's  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman." 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  'im,"  ses  Henery  Walker, 
getting  up,  "and  I'll  tell  'im  wot  sort  o'  man  you 
are,  Bob  Pretty." 

"He's  gone  to  bed  now,  Henery,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty. 

"I'll  come  in  the  fust  thing  to-morrow  morning, 
then,"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"  Not  in  my  'ouse,  Henery,"  ses  Bob  Pretty  ; 
"  not  arter  the  things  you've  been  sayin'  about 
me.  Pm  a  pore  man,  but  I've  got  my  pride. 
Besides,  I  tell  you  he  ain't  your  uncle.  He's  a 
pore  old  man  Pm  giving  a  'ome  to,  and  I  won't 
'ave  'im  worried." 

" 'Ow  much  does'  'e  pay  you  a  week.  Bob?" 
ses  Bill  Chambers. 

Bob  Pretty  pretended  not  to  hear  'im. 

"Where  did  your  wife  get  the  money  to  buy 
that  bonnet  she  'ad  on  on  Sunday?"  ses  Bill 
Chambers.  "  My  wife  ses  it's  the  fust  new 
bonnet  she  has  'ad  since  she  was  married." 
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"  And  where  did  the  new  winder  curtains  come 
from  ?"  ses  Peter  Gubbins. 

Bob  Pretty  drank  up  'is  beer  and  stood  looking 
at  them  very  thoughtful ;  then  he  opened  the  door 
and  went  out  without  saying  a  word. 

"  He's  got  your  great-uncle  a  prisoner  in  his 
'ouse,  Henery,"  ses  Bill  Chambers;  "it's  easy 
for  to  see  that  the  pore  old  gentleman  is  getting 
past  things,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Bob  Pretty 
don't  make  'im  leave  all  'is  money  to  'im." 

Henery  Walker  started  raving  ag'in,  and  for 
the  next  few  days  he  tried  his  'ardest  to  get  a  few 
words  with  'is  great-uncle,  but  Bob  Pretty  was 
too  much  for  'im.  Everybody  in  Claybury  said 
wot  a  shame  it  was,  but  it  was  all  no  good,  and 
Henery  Walker  used  to  leave  'is  work  and  stand 
outside  Bob  Pretty's  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the 
'opes  of  getting  a  word  with  the  old  man. 

He  got  'is  chance  at  last,  in  quite  a  unexpected 
way.  We  was  up  'ere  at  the  "  Cauliflower  "  one 
evening,  and,  as  it  'appened,  we  was  talking  about 
Henery  Walker's  great-uncle,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  who  should  walk  in  but  the  old 
gentleman  'imself  Everybody  left  off  talking  and 
stared  at  'im,  but  he  walked  up  to  the  bar  and 
ordered  a  glass  o'  gin  and  beer  as  comfortable  as 
you  please 

Bill  Chambers  was  the  fust  to  get  'is  presence 

II* 
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of  mind  back,  and  he  set  off  arter  Henery  Walker 
as  fast  as  'is  legs  could  carry  'im,  and  in  a 
wunnerful  short  time,  considering,  he  came  back 
with  Henery,  both  of  'em  puffing  and  blowing 
their  'ardest. 

"There — he — is!"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  pointing 
to  the  old  gentleman. 

Henery  Walker  gave  one  look,  and  then  'e 
slipped  over  to  the  old  man  and  stood  all  of 
a  tremble,  smiling  at  'im.  "Good-evening," 
he  ses. 

"  Wot  ^  "  ses  the  old  gentleman. 

"Good-evening!  "  ses  Henery  Walker  ag'in. 

"I'm  a  bit  deaf,"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  putting 
his  'and  to  his  ear. 

"  Good-evening  !  "  ses  Henery  Walker  ag'in, 
shouting.  "  I'm  your  grand-nephew,  Henery 
Walker!" 

"  Ho,  are  you  ?"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  not  at 
all  surprised.  "  Bob  Pretty  was  telling  me  all 
about  you." 

"  I  'ope  you  didn't  listen  to  'im,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  all  of  a  tremble.  "  Bob  Pretty'd  say 
anything  except  his  prayers." 

"  He  ses  you're  arter  my  money,"  ses  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  at  'im. 

"'He's  a  liar,  then,"  ses  Henery  Walker  ; 
"he's  arter  it  'imself     And  it  ain't  a  respectable 
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place  for  you  to  stay  at.  Anybody' 11  tell  you  wot 
a  rascal  Bob  Pretty  is.     Why,  he's  a  byword." 

"  Everybody  is  arter  my  money,"  ses  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  round.      "  Everybody." 

"  I  'ope  you'll  know  me  better  afore  you've 
done  with  me,  uncle,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  taking 
a  seat  alongside  of  'im.  "  Will  you  'ave  another 
mug  o'  beer  ?  " 

"Gin  and  beer,"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  cock- 
ing his  eye  up  very  fierce  at  Smith,  the  landlord  ; 
"  and  mind  the  gin  don't  get  out  ag'in,  same  as  it 
did  in  the  last." 

Smith  asked  'im  wot  he  meant,  but  'is  deafness 
come  on  ag'in.  Henery  Walker  'ad  an  extra 
dose  o'  gin  put  in,  and  arter  he  'ad  tasted  it  the 
old  gentleman  seemed  to  get  more  amiable-like, 
and  'im  and  Henery  Walker  sat  by  theirselves 
talking  quite  comfortable. 

"Why  not  come  and  stay  with  me?"  ses 
Henery  Walker,  at  last.  "  You  can  do  as  you 
please  and  have  the  best  of  everything." 

"  Bob  Pretty  ses  you're  arter  my  money,"  ses 
the  old  gentleman,  shaking  his  'ead.  "  I  couldn't 
trust  you." 

"  He  ses  that  to  put  you  ag'in  me,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  pleading-like. 

"Well,  wot  do  you  want  me  to  come  and  live 
with  you  for,  then  ?  "  ses  old  Mr.  Walker. 
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"  Because  you're  my  great-uncle,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  "and  my  'ouse  is  the  proper  place  for 
you.      Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

"  And  you  don't  want  my  money  ?  "  ses  the  old 
man,  looking  at  'im  very  sharp. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"  And  'ow  much  'ave  I  got  to  pay  a  week  ?  " 
ses  old  Mr.  Walker.      "  That's  the  question  ?  " 

"  Pay  ?  "  ses  Henery  Walker,  speaking  afore  he 
'ad  time  to  think.  "  Pay  ?  Why,  I  don't  want 
you  to  pay  anything." 

The  old  gentleman  said  as  'ow  he'd  think  it 
over,  and  Henery  started  to  talk  to  'im  about  his 
fither  and  an  old  aunt  named  Maria,  but  'e 
stopped  'im  sharp,  and  said  he  was  sick  and  tired 
of  the  whole  Walker  family,  and  didn't  want  to 
'ear  their  names  ag'in  as  long  as  he  lived, 
Henery  Walker  began  to  talk  about  Australey 
then,  and  asked  'im  'ow  many  sheep  he'd  got,  and 
the  words  was  'ardly  out  of  'is  mouth  afore  the 
old  gentleman  stood  up  and  said  he  was  arter  his 
money  ag'in. 

Henery  Walker  at  once  gave  'im  some  more 
gin  and  beer,  and  arter  he  'ad  drunk  it  the  old 
gentleman  said  that  he'd  go  and  live  with  'im  for 
a  little  while  to  see  'ow  he  liked  it. 

"But  I  sha'n't  pay  anything,"  he  ses,  very 
sharp  ;   "  mind  that." 
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"  I  wouldn't  take  it  if  you  offered  it  to  me,"  ses 
llenery  Walker.  "You'll  come  straight  'ome 
with  me  to-night,  won't  you  ?  " 

Afore  old  Mr.  Walker  could  answer  the  door 
opened  and  in  came  Bob  Pretty.  He  gave  one 
look  at  Henery  Walker  and  then  he  walked 
straight  over  to  the  old  gentleman  and  put  his 
'and  on  his  shoulder. 

"Why,  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere, 
Mr.  Walker,"  he  ses.  "  I  couldn't  think  wot  had 
'appened  to  you." 

"  You  needn't  worry  yourself,  Bob,"  ses 
Henery  Walker;  "he  is  coming  to  live  with  me 
now." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  taking 
hold  of  old  Mr.  Walker  by  the  arm  ;  "  he's  my 
lodger,  and  he's  coming  with  me." 

He  began  to  lead  the  old  gentleman  towards 
the  door,  but  Henery  Walker,  wot  was  still  sitting 
down,  threw  'is  arms  round  his  legs  and  held  'im 
tight.  Bob  Pretty  pulled  one  way-  and  Henery 
Walker  pulled  the  other,  and  both  of  'em  shouted 
to  each  other  to  leave  go.  The  row  they  made 
was  awful,  but  old  Mr.  Walker  made  more  noise 
than  the  two  of  'em  put  together. 

"  You  leave  go  o'  my  lodger,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"You  leave  go  o'  my  great-uncle — my  dear 
great-uncle,"    ses    Henery    Walker,    as    the    old 
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gentleman  called  'im  a  bad  name  and  asked  'im 
whether  he  thought  he  was  made  of  iron. 

I  believe  they'd  ha'  been  at  it  till  closing- 
time,  on'y  Smith,  the  landlord,  came  running  in 
from  the  back  and  told  them  to  go  outside.  He 
'ad  to  shout  to  make  'imself  heard,  and  all  four  of 
'em  seemed  to  be  trying  which  could  make  the 
most  noise. 

"He's  my  lodger,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "  and  he 
can't  go  without  giving  me  proper  notice ;  that's 
the  lor — a  week's  notice." 

They  all  shouted  ag'in  then,  and  at  last  the  old 
gentleman  told  Henery  Walker  to  give  Bob 
Pretty  ten  shillings  for  the  week's  notice  and  ha' 
done  with  'im.  Henery  Walker  'ad  only  got  four 
shillings  with  'im,  but  'e  borrowed  the  rest  from 
Smith,  and  arter  he  'ad  told  Bob  Pretty  wot  he 
thought  of  'im  he  took  old  Mr.  Walker  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  'ome  a'most  dancing  for  joy. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  nearly  as  pleased  as  wot  'e 
was,  and  the  fuss  they  made  of  the  old  gentleman 
was  sinful  a'most.  He  'ad  to  speak  about  it 
'imself  at  last,  and  he  told  'em  plain  that  when  'e 
wanted  arf-a-dozen  sore-eyed  children  to  be 
brought  down  in  their  night-gowns  to  kiss  'im 
while  he  was  eating  sausages,  he'd  say  so. 

Arter  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  afraid  that  'e  might 
object  when  her  and  her   'usband  gave  up  their 
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bedroom  to  'im  ;  but  he  didn't.  He  took  it  all  as 
'is  right,  and  when  Henery  Walker,  who  was 
sleeping  in  the  next  room  with  three  of  'is  boys, 
fell  out  o'  bed  for  the  second  time,  he  got  up  and 
rapped  on  the  wall. 

Bob  Pretty  came  round  the  next  morning  with 
a  tin  box  that  belonged  to  the  old  man,  and  'e  was 
so  perlite  and  nice  to  'im  that  Henery  Walker 
could  see  that  he  'ad  'opes  of  getting  'im  back 
ag'in.  The  box  was  carried  upstairs  and  put 
under  old  Mr.  Walker's  bed,  and  'e  was  so 
partikler  about  its  being  locked,  and  about  nobody 
being  about  when  'e  opened  it,  that  Mrs.  Walker 
went  arf  out  of  her  mind  with  curiosity. 

"  I  s'pose  you've  looked  to  see  that  Bob  Pretty 
didn't  take  anything  out  of  it?"  scs  Henery 
Walker. 

"  He  didn't  'ave  the  chance,"  ses  the  old 
gentleman.      "  It's  always  kep'  locked," 

"  It's  a  box  that  looks  as  thouQfh  it  mig^ht  *ave 
been  made  in  Australey,"  ses  Henery  W^alker, 
who  was  longing  to  talk  about  them  parts. 

"If  you  say  another  word  about  Australey  to 
me,"  ses  old  Mr.  Walker,  firing  up,  "  off  I  go. 
Mind  that!  You're  arter  my  money,  and  if 
you're   not   careful   you   sha'n't    'ave    a   farthing 

ot    It. 

That  was  the  last  time  the  word   "Australey  " 
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passed  Henery  Walker's  lips,  and  even  when  'e 
saw  his  great-uncle  writing  letters  there  he  didn't 
say  anything.  And  the  old  man  was  so  suspicious 
of  Mrs.  Walker's  curiosity  that  all  the  letters  that 
was  wrote  to  'im  he  'ad  sent  to  Bob  Pretty's. 
He  used  to  call  there  pretty  near  every  morning 
to  see  whether  any  'ad  come  for  'im. 

In  three  months  Henery  Walker  'adn't  seen 
the  colour  of 'is  money  once,  and,  wot  was  worse 
still,  he  took  to  giving  Henery's  things  away. 
Mrs.  Walker  'ad  been  complaining  for  some  time 
of  'ow  bad  the  hens  had  been  laying,  and  one 
morning  at  breakfast-time  she  told  her  'usband 
that,  besides  missing  eggs,  two  of  'er  best  hens 
'ad  been  stolen  in  the  night. 

"They  wasn't  stolen,"  ses  old  Mr.  Walker, 
putting  down  'is  teacup.  "  1  took  'em  round  this 
morning  and  give  'em  to  Bob  Pretty." 

"Give  'em  to  Bob  Pretty?"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  arf  choking.      "  Wot  for  ?  " 

"  'Cos  he  asked  me  for  'em,"  ses  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Wot  are  you  looking  at  me  like 
that  for  ?  " 

Henery  couldn't  answer  'im,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  very  fierce,  got  up  from  the  table 
and*  told  Mrs.  Walker  to  give  'im  his  hat. 
Henery  Walker  clung  to  'im  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  a' most  and  begged  'im  not  to  go,   and  arter 
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a  lot  of  talk  old  Mr.  Walker  said  he'd  look  over 
it  this  time,  but  it  mustn't  occur  ag'in. 

Arter  that  'e  did  as  'e  liked  with  Henery 
Walker's  things,  and  Henery  dursen't  say  a  word 
to  'im.  Bob  Pretty  used  to  come  up  and  flatter 
'im  and  beg  'im  to  go  back  and  lodge  with  'im, 
and  Henery  was  so  afraid  he'd  go  that  he  didn't 
say  a  word  when  old  Mr.  Walker  used  to  give 
Bob  Pretty  things  to  make  up  for  'is  disappoint- 
ment. He  'eard  on  the  quiet  from  Bill  Chambers, 
who  said  that  the  old  man  'ad  told  it  to  Bob 
Pretty  as  a  dead  secret,  that  'e  'ad  left  'im  all  his 
money,  and  he  was  ready  to  put  up  with  anything. 

The  old  man  must  ha'  been  living  with  Henery 
Walker  for  over  eighteen  months  when  one  night 
he  passed  away  in  'is  sleep.  Henery  knew  that  his 
'art  was  wrong,  because  he  'ad  just  paid  Dr. 
Green  'is  bill  for  saying  that  'e  couldn't  do  any- 
thing for  'im,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  'im  all  the 
same.  He  blew  his  nose  'ard  and  Mrs.  Walker 
kept  rubbing  'er  eyes  with  her  apron  while  they 
talked  in  whispers  and  wondered  'ow  much  money 
they  'ad  come  in  for. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  news  was  all  over 
Clay  bury,  and  arf  the  people  in  the  place  hanging 
round  in  front  of  the  'ouse  waiting  to  hear  'ow 
much  the  Walkers  'ad  come  in  for.  Henery 
Walker  pulled  the  blind  on  one  side  for  a  moment 
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and  shook  his  'ead  at  them  to  go  away.  Some  of 
them  did  go  back  a  yard  or  two,  and  then  they 
stood  staring  at  Bob  Pretty,  wot  come  up  as  bold 
as  brass  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Wot's  this  I  'ear?"  he  ses,  when  Henery 
Walker  opened  it.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  pore  old  gentleman  has  really  gone  ?  I 
told  'im  wot  would  happen  if  'e  came  to  lodge 
with  you." 

"You  be  off,"  ses  Henery  Walker  ;  "he  hasn't 
left  you  anything." 

''  I  know  that,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  shaking  his 
'ead.  "You're  welcome  to  it,  Henery,  if  there  is 
anything.  I  never  bore  any  malice  to  you  for 
taking  of 'im  away  from  us.  I  could  see  you'd  took 
a  lancy  to  'im  from  the  fust.  The  way  you  pre- 
tended 'e  was  your  great-uncle  showed  me  that." 

"  W^ot  are  you  talking  about?"  ses  Henery 
Walker.      "  He  zoas  my  great-uncle  !  " 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  Henery,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty  ;  "  on'y,  if  you  asked  me,  I  should  say  that 
he  was  my  wife's  grandfather." 

"Vot(r — wifes — grandfather?^'  ses  Henery 
Walker,  in  a  choking  voice. 

He  stood  staring  at  'im,  stupid-like,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  he  couldn't  get  out  another 
word.  In  a  flash  'e  saw  "ow  he'd  been  done,  and 
how  Bob  Pretty  'ad  been  deceiving  'im  all  along, 
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and  the  idea  that  he  'ad  arf  ruined  himself  keep- 
ing Mrs.  Pretty's  grandfather  for  'em  pretty  near 
sent  'im  out  of  his  mind. 

"  But  how  is  it  'is  name  was  Josiah  Walker, 
same  as  Henery's  great-uncle  ?  "  ses  Bill  Cham- 
bers, who  ad  been  crowding  round  with  the 
others.      "  Tell  me  that !  " 

"  He  'ad  a  fancy  for  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "and 
being  a  'armless  amusement  we  let  him  'ave  his 
own  way.  I  told  Henery  Walker  over  and  over 
ap-'in  that  it  wasn't  his  uncle,  but  he  wouldn't 
believe  me.  I've  got  witnesses  to  it.  Wot  did 
you  say,  Henery  ?  " 

Henery  Walker  drew  'imself  up  as  tall  as  he 
could  and  stared  at  him.  Twice  he  opened  'is 
mouth  to  speak  but  couldn't,  and  then  he  made  a 
odd  sort  o'  choking  noise  in  his  throat,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  Bob  Pretty's  face. 
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A  Love-Knot 

MR.  NATHANIEL  CLARK  and  Mrs. 
Bowman  had  just  tinished  their  third 
game  of  draughts.  It  had  been  a  difficult  game 
for  Mr.  Clark,  the  lady's  mind  having  been  so 
occupied  with  other  matters  that  he  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  losing.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by 
pushing  an  occasional  piece  of  his  own  off  the 
board  that  he  had  succeeded. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Amelia,"  he  said, 
at  last. 

Mrs.  Bowman  smiled  faintly.  "  They  were  far 
away,"  she  confessed. 

Mr.  Clark  assumed  an  expression  of  great 
solemnity  ;  allusions  of  this  kind  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bowman  were  only  too  frequent.  He  was 
fortunate  when  they  did  not  grow  into  re- 
miniscences of  a  career  too  blameless  for  suc- 
cessful imitation. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  widow,  slowly —  "  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you  :    I've  had  a  letter." 

Mr.  Clark's  face  relaxed. 

12* 
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"  It  took  me  back  to  the  old  scenes,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bowman,  dreamily.  "  I  have  never  kept 
anything  back  from  you,  Nathaniel.  I  told  you 
all  about  the  first  man  I  ever  thought  anything 
of — Charlie  Tucker  ?  " 

Mr.  Clark  cleared  his  throat,  "  You  did,"  he 
said,  a  trifle  hoarsely.      "  More  than  once." 

"  I've  just  had  a  letter  from  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowman,  simpering.  "Fancy,  after  all  these 
years  !  Poor  fellow,  he  has  only  just  heard  of  my 
husband's  death,  and,  by  the  way  he  writes " 

She  broke  off  and  drummed  nervously  on  the 
table. 

"He  hasn't  heard  about  me,  you  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Clark,  after  waiting  to  give  her  time  to 
finish. 

"  How  should  he  ?  "  said  the  widow, 

"  If  he  heard  one  thing,  he  might  have  heard 
the  other,"  retorted  Mr.  Clark.  "  Better  write 
and  tell  him.  Tell  him  that  in  six  weeks*  time 
you'll  be  Mrs.  Clark.  Then,  perhaps,  he  won't 
write  again." 

Mrs.  Bowman  sighed.  "I  thought,  after  all 
these  years,  that  he  must  be  dead,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "or  else  married.  But  he  says  in  his 
letter  that  he  has  kept  single  for  my  sake  all 
these  years." 

"Well,  he'll  be  able  to  go  on  doing  it,"  said 
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Mr.  Clark  ;  "it'll  come  easy  to  him  after  so  much 
practice.'* 

"  He — he  says  in  his  letter  that  he  is  coming  to 
see  me,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to — to 
— this  evening." 

"Coming  to  see  you?"  repeated  Mr.  Clark, 
sharply.     "  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  talk  over  old  times,  he  says,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  expect  he  has  altered  a  great  deal ;  he 
was  a  hne-lookirtg  fellow — and  so  dashing.  After 
I  gave  him  up  he  didn't  care  what  he  did.  The 
last  I  heard  of  him  he  had  gone  abroad." 

Mr.  Clark  muttered  something  under  his 
breath,  and,  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  began  to 
build  little  castles  with  the  draughts.  He  was 
just  about  to  add  to  an  already  swaying  structure 
when  a  thundering  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  dispersed 
the  draughts  to  the  four  corners  of  the  room. 
The  servant  opened  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  ushered  in  Mrs.  Bowman's  visitor. 

A  tall,  good-looking  man  in  a  frock-coat,  with  a 
huge  spray  of  mignonette  in  his  button-hole,  met 
the  critical  gaze  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  paused  at  the 
door  and,  striking  an  attitude,  pronounced  in 
tones  of  great  amazement  the  Christian  name  of 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Tucker  !  "  said  the  widow,  blushing. 

"  The    same   girl,"    said    the    visitor,     looking 
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round  wildly,  "  the  same  as  the  day  she  left  me. 
Not  a  bit  changed  ;  not  a  hair  different." 

He  took  her  extended  hand  and,  bending  over 
it,  kissed  it  respectfully. 

"  It's — it's  very  strange  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Tucker,"  said  Mrs,  Bowman,  withdrawing  her 
hand  in  some  confusion, 

"  Mr,  Tucker  !  "  said  that  gentleman,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  it  used  to  be  Charlie." 

Mrs.  Bowman  blushed  again,  and,  with  a  side 
glance  at  the  frowning  Mr.  Clark,  called  her  visi- 
tor's attention  to  him  and  introduced  them.  The 
gentlemen  shook  hands  stiffly, 

"Any  friend  of  yours  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Mr,  Tucker,  with  a  patronizing  air.  "  How  are 
you,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Clark  replied  that  he  was  well,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  said  that  he  hoped  he  was  the 
same.  Mr.  Tucker  took  a  chair  and,  leaning 
back,  stroked  his  huge  moustache  and  devoured 
the  widow  with  his  eyes.  "  Fancy  seeing  you 
again  !  "  said  the  latter,  in  some  embarrassment. 
"How  did  you  find  me  out }  " 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  but  I 
always  had  the  idea  that  we  should  meet  again. 
Your  photograj^h  has  been  with  me  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  in  the  bush 
of  Australia,  it  has  been  my  one  comfort  and  guid- 
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ing  star.  If  ever  I  was  tempted  to  do  wrong,  I 
used  to  take  your  photograph  out  and  look  at  it," 

"  I  s'pose  you  took  it  out  pretty  often  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Clark,  restlessly.  "  To  look  at,  I  mean,''  he 
added,  hastily,  as  Mrs.  Bowman  gave  him  an 
indignant  glance. 

"  Every  day,"  said  the  visitor,  solemnly. 
"  Once  when  I  injured  myself  out  hunting,  and 
was  five  days  without  food  or  drink,  it  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  me  alive." 

Mr.  Clark's  gibe  as  to  the  size  of  the  photo- 
graph was  lost  in  Mrs.  Bowman's  exclamations 
of  pity. 

"  /  once  lived  on  two  ounces  of  gruel  and  a  cup 
of  milk  a  day  for  ten  days,"  he  said,  trying  to 
catch  the  widow's  eye.      "  After  the  ten  days " 

"  When  the  Indians  found  me  I  was  delirious," 
continued  Mr.  Tucker,  in  a  hushed  voice,  "  and 
when  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found  that  they  were 
calling  me  '  Amelia.'  " 

Mr.  Clark  attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
a  jocose  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  wearing  a 
moustache  at  the  time,  but  Mrs.  Bowman  frowned 
him  down.  He  began  to  whistle  under  his 
breath,  and  Mrs.  Bowman  promptly  said,  ''H'sh!" 

"  But  how  did  you  discover  me  ?  "  she  inquired, 
turninof  aQ;ain  to  the  visitor. 

"  VVanderinof  over  the  world,"  continued   Mr. 
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Tucker,  "here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  and 
unable  to  settle  down  anywhere,  I  returned  to 
Northtown  about  two  years  ago.  Three  days 
since,  in  a  tramcar,  I  heard  your  name  mentioned. 
I  pricked  up  my  ears  and  listened  ;  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  free  I  could  hardly  contain  myself. 
I  got  into  conversation  with  the  lady  and  obtained 
your  address,  and  after  travelling  fourteen  hours 
here  I  am." 

"How  very  extraordinary!"  said  the  widow. 
"  I  wonder  who  it  could  have  been  ?  Did  she 
mention  her  name?" 

Mr.  Tucker  shook  his  head.  Inquiries  as  to 
the  lady's  appearance,  age,  and  dress  were  alike 
fruitless,  "There  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes," 
he  explained.  "  I  couldn't  realize  it.  I  couldn't 
believe  in  my  good  fortune." 

"  1  can't  think "  began  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Tucker, 
softly.  "  Here  we  are  together  again,  with  life 
all  before  us  and  the  misunderstandings  of  long 
ao;-o  all  foro-otten." 

Mr.  Clark  cleared  his  throat  preparatory  to 
speech,  but  a  peremptory  glance  from  Mrs. 
Bowman  restrained  him. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead,"  she  said,  turning 
to  the  smiling  Mr.  Tucker.  "  I  never  dreamed 
of  seeing  you  again." 
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"  Nobody  would,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Clark. 
"  When  do  you  go  back  ?" 

"  Back  ? "  said  the  visitor.      "  Where  ?  " 

"Australia,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  with  a  glance 
of  defiance  at  the  widow.  "You  must  ha'  been 
missed  a  great  deal  all  this  time." 

Mr.  Tucker  regarded  him  with  a  haughty  stare. 
Then  he  bent  towards  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go  back?"  he  asked, 
impressively. 

"  We  don't  wish  either  one  way  or  the  other," 
said  Mr.  Clark,  before  the  widow  could  speak. 
"  It  don't  matter  to  us." 

"  We  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tucker,  knitting  his  brows 
and  gazing  anxiously  at  Mrs.  Bowman.      "  We  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  be  married  in  six  weeks' 
time,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Tucker  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
silent  misery ;  then,  shielding  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  he  averted  his  head.  Mrs.  Bowman,  with 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  regarded  him  with 
anxious  solicitude. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  ought  to  know,"  said 
Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Tucker  sat  bolt  upright  and  gazed  at  him 
fixedly.  "  I  wish  you  joy,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"  Thankee,"  said  Mr.  Clark  ;  "  we  expect  to  be 
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pretty  happy."  He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Bowman, 
but  she  made  no  response.  Her  looks  wandered 
from  one  to  the  other — from  the  good-looking, 
interesting  companion  of  her  youth  to  the  short. 
prosaic  little  man  who  was  exulting  only  too 
plainly  in  his  discomfiture. 

Mr.  Tucker  rose  with  a  sigh.  "  Good-bye,"  he 
said,  extending  his  hand. 

"  You  are  not  going — yet  ?  "  said  the  widow. 

Mr.  Tucker's  low-breathed  "I  must"  was 
just  audible.  The  widow  renewed  her  expostu- 
lations. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  got  a  train  to  catch,"  said  the 
thoughtful  Mr.  Clark. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tucker.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  taken  a  room  at  the  George  Hotel  for 
a  week,  but  I  suppose  I  had  better  get  back  home 
again." 

"  No  ;  why  should  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bowman, 
with  a  rebellious  glance  at  Mr.  Clark.  "  Stay, 
and  come  in  and  see  me  sometimes  and  talk  over 
old  times.  And  Mr.  Clark  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  I'm  sure.     Won't  you  Nath — Mr.  Clark  ?" 

"  I  shall  be — delighted,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  staring 
hard  at  the  mantelpiece.      "  De-lighted." 

Mr.  Tucker  thanked  them  both,  and  after 
groping  for  some  time  for  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  still  intent  upon  the  mantelpiece,  pressed 
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On  the  third  morning  he  took  Mrs.  Howman  out  for  a  wiik. 
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it  warmly  and  withdrew.  Mrs.  Bowman  saw 
him  to  the  door,  and  a  low-voiced  colloquy,  in 
which  Mr.  Clark  caught  the  word  "  afternoon," 
ensued.  By  the  time  the  widow  returned  to  the 
room  he  was  busy  building  with  the  draughts 
again. 

Mr.  Tucker  came  the  next  day  at  three  o'clock, 
and  the  day  after  at  two.  On  the  third  morning 
he  took  Mrs.  Bowman  out  for  a  walk,  airily  ex- 
plaining to  Mr.  Clark,  who  met  them  on  the  way, 
that  they  had  come  out  to  call  for  him.  The  day 
after,  when  Mr.  Clark  met  them  returning  from  a 
walk,  he  was  assured  that  his  silence  of  the  day 
before  was  understood  to  indicate  a  distaste  for 
exercise. 

"  And,  you  see,  I  like  a  long  walk,"  saici  Mrs. 
Bowman,  "and  you  are  not  what  I  should  call  a 
good  walker." 

"  You  never  used  to  complain,"  said  Mr.  Clark  ; 
"  in  fact,  it  was  generally  you  that  used  to  suggest 
turning  back." 

"  She  wants  to  be  amused  as  well,"  remarked 
Mr.  Tucker  ;    "  then  she  doesn't  feel  the  fatigue." 

Mr.  Clark  glared  at  him,  and  then,  shortly  de- 
clining Mrs.  Bowman's  invitation  to  accompany 
them  home,  on  the  ground  that  he  required 
exercise,  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  carried  him- 
self so  stiffly,  and  his  manner  was  so  fierce,  that  a 
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well-meaning  neighbour  who  had  crossed  the  road 
to  join  him,  and  offer  a  little  sympathy  if  occasion 
offered,  talked  of  the  weather  for  five  minutes  and 
inconsequently  faded  away  at  a  corner, 

Trimington  as  a  whole  watched  the  affair  with 
amusement,  although  Mr.  Clark's  friends  adopted 
an  inflection  of  voice  in  speaking  to  him  which 
reminded  him  strongly  of  funerals.  Mr.  Tucker's 
week  was  up,  but  the  landlord  of  the  George  was 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  he  had  post- 
jjoned  his  departure  indefinitely. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  Mr.  Clark  went 
round  to  the  widow's  one  evening  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  decisive 
action.  He  entered  the  room  with  a  bounce  and, 
hardly  deigning  to  notice  the  greeting  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  planted  himself  in  a  chair  and  surveyed 
him  grimly.  "  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here," 
he  remarked. 

"Well,  I  always  am  here,  ain't  I?"  retorted 
Mr.  Tucker,  removing  his  cigar  and  regarding 
him  with  mild  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Tucker  is  my  friend,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Bowman.  "  I  am  the  only  friend  he  has  got  in 
Trimington.      It's  natural  he  should  be  here." 

Mr.  Clark  quailed  at  her  glance. 

"  People  are  beginning  to  talk,"  he  muttered, 
feebly. 
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^-    "  Talk  ?"  said  the  widow,  with  an  air  of  mysti- 
fication belied  by  her  colour.     "  What  about  ?  " 

Mr.  Clark  quailed  again.  "  About — about  our 
wedding,"  he  stammered. 

Mr.  Tucker  and  the  widow  exchanged  glances 
Then  the  former  took  his  cigar  fi-om  his  mouth 
and,   with    a  hopeless  gesture,  threw  it  into   the 
grate. 

"  Plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowman,  after  a  pause. 

"  Time  is  going,"  remarked  Mr.  Clark.  "  I 
was  thinking,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  you,  of  putting 
up  the  banns  to-morrow." 

"There — there's  no  hurry,"  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure,'  "  quoted 
Mr.  Tucker,  gravely. 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to  put  'em  up  ?  "  de- 
manded Mr.  Clark,  turninq;  to  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman  again. 
"  I — I  want  time  to  think." 

Mr.  Clark  rose  and  stood  over  her,  and  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  meet  his  gaze  she  looked  down  at 
the  carpet. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  loftily.  "  I  am  not 
blind." 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,"  murmured  the  widow, 
drawing  patterns  with  her  toe  on  the  carpet. 
"  One  can't  help  their  feelings." 
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Mr.  Clark  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh.  "  What 
about  my  feelings?"  he  said,  severely.  "What 
about  the  life  you  have  spoiled  ?  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it  of  you." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Bowman,  "and  anything  that  I  can  do  I  will.  I 
never  expected  to  see  Charles  again.  And  it 
was  so  sudden  ;  it  took  me  unawares.  I  hope  we 
shall  still  be  friends." 

"Friends!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clark,  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour.      "  With  /itm  ?  " 

He  folded  his  arms  and  regarded  the  pair  with 
a  bitter  smile  ;  Mrs.  Bowman,  quite  unable  to 
niect  his  eyes,  still  gazed  intently  at  the  floor. 

"  You  have  made  me  the  laughing-stock  of 
Trimington,"  pursued  Mr.  Clark.  "You  have 
wounded  me  in  my  tenderest  feelings  ;  you  have 
destroyed  my  faith  in  women.  I  shall  never  be 
the  same  man  again.  I  hope  that  you  will  never 
find  out  what  a  terrible  mistake  you've  made." 

Mrs.  Bowman  made  a  noise  half-way  between 
a  sniff  and  a  sob  ;  Mr.  Tucker's  sniff  was  unmis- 
takable. 

"  I  will  return  your  presents  to-morrow,"  said 
Mr.  Clark,  rising.     "  Good-bye,  for  ever!  " 

He  paused  at  the  door,  but  Mrs.  Bowman  did 
not  look  up.  A  second  later  the  front  door  closed 
and  she  heard  him  walk  rapidly  away. 
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For  some  time  after  his  departure  she  pre- 
served a  silence  which  Mr.  Tucker  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  break.  He  took  a  chair  by  her  side, 
and  at  the  third  attempt  managed  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  her  hand. 

"  I  deserved  all  he  said,"  she  cried,  at  last. 
Poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  will  do  nothing  des- 
perate." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  soothingly. 

"  His  eyes  were  quite  wild,"  continued  the 
widow.  "If  anything  happens  to  him  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself      I  have  spoilt  his  life." 

Mr.  Tucker  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke  of  the 
well-known  refining  influence  a  hopeless  passion 
for  a  good  woman  had  on  a  man.  He  cited  his 
own  case  as  an  example. 

"  Disappointment  spoilt  my  life  so  far  as  worldly 
success  goes,"  he  said,  softly,  "  but  no  doubt  the 
discipline  was  good  for  me." 

Mrs.  Bowman  smiled  faintly,  and  began  to  be  a 
little  comforted.  Conversation  shifted  from  the 
future  of  Mr.  Clark  to  the  past  of  Mr.  Tucker  ; 
the  widow's  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
latter's  worldly  success  remaining  unanswered  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Tucker's  sudden  remembrance  of 
a  bear-fight. 

Their  future  was  discussed  after  supper,  and 
the  advisability  of  leaving  Trimington  considered 
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at  some  length.  The  towns  and  villages  of  Eng- 
land were  at  their  disposal  ;  Mr.  Tucker's 
business,  it  appeared,  being  independent  of  place. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  life  in  a  bungalow  with 
modern  improvements  at  some  seaside  town,  and, 
the  cloth  having  been  removed,  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and,  extracting  an  old  envelope, 
drew  plans  on  the  back. 

It  was  a  delightful  pastime  and  made  Mrs. 
Bowman  feel  that  she  was  twenty  and  beginning 
life  again.  She  toyed  with  the  pocket-book  and 
complimented  Mr.  Tucker  on  his  skill  as  a 
drauQ-htsman.  A  letter  or  two  fell  out  and  she 
replaced  them.  Then  a  small  newspaper  cutting, 
which  had  fluttered  out  with  them,  met  her  eye. 

"  A  little  veranda  with  roses  climbing  up  it," 
murmured  Mr.  Tucker,  still  drawing,  "and  a 
couple  of " 

His  pencil  was  arrested  by  an  odd,  gasping 
noise  from  the  window.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
her  sitting  stiffly  in  her  chair.  Her  face  seemed 
to  have  swollen  and  to  be  coloured  in  patches  ; 
her  eyes  were  round  and  amazed. 

"Aren't  you  well?"  he  inquired,  rising  in  dis- 
order. 

Mrs.  Bowman  opened  her  lips,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  Then  she  gave  a  long,  shiver- 
ing sigh. 

13 
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"Heat  of  the  room  too  much  for  you?"  in- 
quired the  other,  anxiously. 

Mrs.  Bowman  took  another  long,  shivering 
breath.  Still  incapable  of  speech,  she  took  the 
slip  of  paper  in  her  trembling  fingers  and  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  of  dismay  broke  from  Mr. 
Tucker.  She  dabbed  fiercely  at  her  burning  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief  and  read  it  again. 

"  Tucker. — //   this   sJiotdd   meet    the   eye    of 

Charles     Tucker,     zuho    knew    Amelia     Wyboni 

twenty- five  years  ago^  he,  will  hear  of  something 

greatly  to  his  advantage  by  commitnicating  icith 

N.C.,  Royal  Hotel,  Northtowmr 

Mrs.  Bowman  found  speech  at  last.  "  N.  C. — 
Nathaniel  Clark,"  she  said,  in  broken  tones. 
"  So  that  is  where  he  went  last  month.  Oh, 
what  a  fool  I've  been  !  Oh,  what  a  simple 
fool!" 

Mr.  Tucker  gave  a  deprecatory  cough.  "I  —  I 
had  forgotten  it  was  there,"  he  said,  nervously. 

"Yes,"  breathed  the  widow,  "  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve that." 

"  I  was  going  to  show  you  later  on,"  declared 
the  other,  regarding  her  carefully.  "  I  was,  really. 
I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  keeping  a  secret  from 
you  long." 
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I  h:id  forir  ittcn  il  was  ihcre,'  he  said,  nervously. 
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Mrs.  Bowman  smiled — a  terrible  smile.  "  The 
audacity  of  the  man,"  she  broke  out,  "to  stand 
there  and  lecture  me  on  my  behaviour.  To  talk 
about  his  spoilt  life,  and  all  the  time " 

She  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  angrily 
brushing  aside  the  proffered  attentions  of  ]\Ir, 
Tucker. 

"  Laughing-stock  of  Trimington,  is  he  ?  "  she 
stormed.  "He  shall  be  more  than  that  before  I 
have  done  with  him.  The  wickedness  of  the 
man  ;  the  artfulness!" 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Tucker, 
shakinfr  his  head.      "  I  said  to  him " 

o 

"  You're  as  bad,"  said  the  widow,  turning  on 
him  fiercely.  "All  the  time  you  two  men  were 
talking  at  each  other  you  were  laughing  in  your 
sleeves  at  me.  And  1  sat  there  like  a  child 
taking  it  all  in.  I've  no  doubt  you  met  every 
night  and  arranged  what  you  were  to  do  next  day." 

Mr.  Tucker's  lips  twitched.  "  I  would  do 
more  than  that  to  win  you,  Amelia,"  he  said, 
humbly. 

"  You'll  have  to,"  was  the  grim  reply.  "  Now 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  this  from  the  beginning. 
And  don't  keep  anything  from  me,  or  it'll  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

She  sat  down  agfain  and  motioned  him  to 
proceed 
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**  When  I  saw  the  advertisement  In  the  North- 
town  Chronicle,^^  began  Mr.  Tucker,  in  husky 
voice,  "  I  danced  with " 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  interrupted  the 
widow,  dryly. 

"  I  went  to  the  hotel  and  saw  Mr.  Clark," 
resumed  Mr.  Tucker,  somewhat  crestfallen. 
"  When  I  heard  that  you  were  a  widow,  all  the 
old  times  came  back  to  me  again.  The  years  fell 
from  me  like  a  mantle.  Once  again  I  saw  myself 
walking  with  you  over  the  footpath  to  Cooper's 
farm  ;  once  again  I  felt  your  hand  in  mine.  Your 
voice  sounded  in  my  ears " 

"  You  saw  Mr.  Clark,"  the  widow  reminded 
him. 

"He  had  heard  all  about  our  early  love  from 
you,"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  "and  as  a  last  desperate 
chance  for  freedom  he  had  come  down  to  try  and 
hunt  me  up,  and  induce  me  to  take  you  off  his 
hands." 

Mrs.  Bowman  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation. 

"  He  tempted  me  for  two  days,"  said  Mr. 
Tucker,  gravely.  "  The  temptation  was  too 
great  and  I  fell.  Besides  that,  I  wanted  to 
rescue  you  from  the  clutches  of  such  a  man." 

"Why  didn't  he  tell  me  himself?"  inquired 
the  widow. 

"  Just  what  I  asked  him,"  said  the  other,   "  but 
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he  said  that  you  were  much  too  fond  of  him  to 
give  him  up.  He  is  not  worthy  of  you,  Amelia  ; 
he  is  fickle.  He  has  got  his  eye  on  another 
lady." 

"What?"  said  the  widow,  with  sudden  loud- 
ness. 

Mr.  Tucker  nodded  mournfully.  "  Miss  Hack- 
butt,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  saw  her  the  other  day, 
and  what  he  can  see  in  her  I  can't  think," 

"  Miss  Hackbutt  ?  "  repeated  the  widow,  in  a 

smothered  voice.      "  Miss "     She  got  up  and 

began  to  pace  the  room  again. 

"  He  must  be  blind,"  said  Mr.  Tucker, 
positively. 

Mrs.  Bowman  stopped  suddenly  and  stood 
regarding  him.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eye 
which  made  him  feel  anything  but  comfortable. 
He  was  glad  when  she  transferred  her  gaze  to 
the  clock.  She  looked  at  it  so  long  that  he 
murmured  something  about  going. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Tucker  began  to  repeat  his  excuses,  but 
she  interrupted  him.  "  Not  now,"  she  said, 
decidedly.      "  I'm  tired.     Good-night." 

Mr.  Tucker  pressed  her  hand.  "Good-night," 
he  said,  tenderly.  "  I  am  afraid  the  excitement 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  May  I  come  round 
at  the  usual  time  to-morrow  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  widow. 

She  took  the  advertisement  from  the  table  and, 
folding  it  carefully,  placed  it  in  her  purse.  Mr. 
Tucker  withdrew  as  she  looked  up. 

He  walked  back  to  the  "George"  deep  in 
thought,  and  over  a  couple  of  pipes  in  bed 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening.  He  fell 
asleep  at  last  and  dreamed  that  he  and  Miss 
Hackbutt  were  beins:  united  in  the  bonds  of 
holy  matrimony  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clark. 

The  vague  misgivings  of  the  previous  night 
disappeared  in  the  morning  sunshine.  He  shaved 
carefully  and  spent  some  time  in  the  selection  of 
a  tie.  Over  an  excellent  breakfast  he  arranged 
further  explanations  and  excuses  for  the  appease- 
ment oi  Mrs.  Bowman. 

He  was  still  engaged  on  the  task  when  he 
started  to  call  on  her.  Half-way  to  the  house  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  lookinof  too 
cheerful.  His  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
deep  seriousness,  only  to  give  way  the  next 
moment  to  one  of  the  blankest  amazement.  In 
front  of  him,  and  approaching  with  faltering  steps, 
was  Mr.  Clark,  and  leaning  trustfully  on  his  arm 
the  comfortable  figure  of  Mrs.  Bowman.  Her 
brow  was  unruflled  and  her  lips  smiling. 

"  Beautiful  morning,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  as 
they  met. 
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"Lovely!"  murmured  the  wondering  Mr. 
Tucker,  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  catch  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Clark. 

"  I  have  been  paying  an  early  visit,"  said  the 
widow,  still  smiling.  "  I  surprised  you,  didn't  I, 
Nathaniel?" 

"You  did,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  unearthly 
voice. 

"  We  got  talking  about  last  night,"  continued 
the  widow,  "and  Nathaniel  started  pleading  with 
me  to  give  him  another  chance.      I  suppose  that 

I  am   soft-hearted,  but  he  was  so   miserable 

You  were  never  so  miserable  in  your  life   before, 
were  you,  Nathaniel  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  same  strange 
voice. 

"He  was  so  wretched  that  at  last  I  gave  way," 
said  Mrs.  Bowman,  with  a  simper.  "  Poor 
fellow,  it  was  such  a  shock  to  him  that  he  hasn't 
got  back  his  cheerfulness  yet." 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  "  Indeed!  " 

"  He'll  be  all  right  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman, 
in  confidential  tones.  "  We  are  on  the  way  to 
put  our  banns  up,  and  once  that  is  done  he  will 
feel  safe.  You  are  not  really  afraid  of  losing  me 
again,  are  you,  Nathaniel  ?  " 

Mr.  Clark  shook  his  head,  and,  meeting  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  process,  favoured  him 
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with  a  glance  of  such  utter  venom   that  the  latter 
was  almost  startled. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  the  widow, 
holding  out  her  hand.  "  Nathaniel  did  think  of 
inviting  you  to  come  to  my  wedding,  but  perhaps 
it  is  best  not.  However,  if  I  alter  my  mind,  I 
will  get  him  to  advertise  for  you  again.  Good- 
bye." 

She  placed  her  arm  in  Mr.  Clark's  again,  and 
led  him  slowly  away.  Mr.  Tucker  stood  watch- 
ing them  for  some  time,  and  then,  with  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  "  George,"  where  he  had 
left  a  very  small  portmanteau,  he  did  a  hasty 
sum  in  comparative  values  and  made  his  way 
to  the  railway-station. 
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Her  Uncle 

MR.  WRAGG  sat  in  a  high-backed  Windsor 
chair  at  the  door  of  his  house,  smoking. 
Before  him  the  road  descended  steeply  to  the 
harbour,  a  small  blue  patch  of  which  was  visible 
from  his  door.  Children  over  five  were  at  school  ; 
children  under  that  age,  and  suspiciously  large 
for  their  years,  played  about  in  careless  disregard 
of  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Wragg  occasionally 
launched  at  them.  Twice  a  ball  had  whizzed 
past  him  ;  and  a  small  but  select  party,  with  a 
tip-cat  of  huge  dimensions  and  awesome  points, 
played  just  out  of  reach.  Mr.  Wragg,  snapping 
his  eyes  nervously,  threatened  in  vain. 

"  Morning,  old  crusty-patch."  said  a  cheerful 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

Mr.  Wragg  glanced  up  at  the  young  fisherman 
towering  above  him,  and  eyed  him  disdainfully. 

"Why  don't  you  leave  'em  alone?"  inquired 
the  young  man.  "  Be  cheerful  and  smile  at  'em. 
You'd  soon  be  able  to  smile  with  a  little  practice." 

"  You  mind  your  business,  George  Gale,  and 
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111  mind  mine,"  said  Mr.  Wragg.  nercely ;  "  I've 
'ad  enough  ot  your  impudence,  and  I'm  not  going 
Lo  have  any  more.  And  don't  lean  up  agin  my 
house,  'cos  I  won't  'ave  it." 

Mr.  Gale  laughed.  "Got  out  o"  bed  the  wrong 
side  again,  haven't  you  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Why 
don't  you  put  that  side  up  against  the  wall  ?  '' 

Mr.  Wragg  puffed  on  in  silence  and  became 
absorbed  in  a  fishing-boat  gliding  past  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilL 

"  I  hear  vou've  501:  a  niece  comino;  to  live  with 
you  ?  "  pursued  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Wragg  smoked  on. 

"  Poor  thingr ! "  said  the  other,  with  a  sio-h. 
"  Does  she  take  after  you — in  looks,  I  mean  ?  " 

••If  I  was  twenty  years  younger  nor  what  I 
am/'  said  Mr.  Wragg,  senientiously,  "  I'd  give 
you  a  hiding.  George  Gale." 

"It's  what  I  want."  agreed  Mr.  Gale,  placidly, 
"  W^  so  long,  Mr.  Wragg.  I  can't  stand  talk- 
ing to  you  all  day." 

He  was  about  to  move  off,  after  pretending  to 
pinch  the  ear  of  the  infuriated  Mr.  Wragg,  when 
he  noticed  a  station-liy,  with  a  big  trunk  on  the 
box-seat,  crawling  slowly  up  the  hill  towards 
them. 

"Good  riddance,"  said  Mr.  Wragg,  sug- 
grestivelv. 
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nt:arer,  and  a  girL  who  p'-ai'.^  -.  -  ". :"-  ;  ' rzz 
looks  to  Mr.  Wragg's  side  of  :he  :L~--y  iL~t 
into  view  behind  the  trunk.  She  waved  her 
hand,  and  Mr.  Wragg,  removing  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  waved  it  in  remm-  Mr.  GaZ-e  e^iged 
away  about  eighteen  inches,  and.  with  an  air  of 
ass'omed  carelessness,  gazed  idiy  about  tiirn. 

He  saluted  the  driver  as  the  cy  stopped  and 
gazed  hard  at  the  apparition  that  descended. 
Then  he  caught  his  brtaih  as  the  g-irL  approRrh- 
ing  her  uncle,  kissed  him  a^ectionately.  Mr. 
Wragg.  looking  up  fiercely  at  Mr.  Gale,  ^as 
surprises  at  tne  express  r  ~  t  ~  mar  ^eni-e~an  s 
face. 

*•  Isn't  it  lovely  here  i" "  said  the  gir,  _-g 

about  her  :  "  and  isn't  the  air  nice  ?  " 

She  followed  Mr.  Wra^  inside,  and  the 
driver,  a  small  mRn  and  elderly,  began  r_^- 
ging  at  the  huge  tnnk.  Mr.  Gale's  roomer:  nai 
arrived. 

*•  Stand  away,  Joe,"  he  said,  stepping  forward. 
••I'll  take  ihat  in  for  you." 

He  hoisted  the  trunk  on  his  sbooikiers,  and, 
rather  glad  cf  his  lowered  fece,  advazioed  sIovIt 
into  the  -:_5t  Uncle  and  niece  had  just 
vanished  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Gale, 
after  a —:  — em's  hes':!:':       ':      I. 
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"  In  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Wragg,  throwing  open  a 
door.  "  Halloa  !  What  are  you  doing  in  my 
house  .'*  Put  it  down.  Put  it  down  at  once  ;  d'ye 
hear  ? " 

Mr.  Gale  caught  the  girl's  surprised  glance  and, 
somewhat  flustered,  swung  round  so  suddenly 
that  the  corner  of  the  trunk  took  the  gresticulatinQf 
Mr.  Wragg  by  the  side  of  the  head  and  bumped 
it  ao-ainst  the  wall.  Deaf  to  his  outcries,  Mr. 
Gale  entered  the  room  and  placed  the  box  on  the 
floor. 

"  Where  shall  I  put  it  .'^  "  he  inquired  of  the 
girl,  respectfully. 

"You  go  out  of  my  house,"  stormed  Mr. 
Wragof,  enterino^  with  his  hand  to  his  head.  "  Go 
on.     Out  you  go." 

The  young  man  surveyed  him  with  solicitude. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  if  I  hurt  you,  Mr.  Wragg " 

he  began. 

"  Out  you  go,"  repeated  the  other. 

"  It  was  a  pure  accident,"  pleaded  Mr.  Gale. 

"  And  don't  you  set  foot  in  my  'ouse  agin," 
said  the  vengeful  Mr.  Wragg.  "  You  made  your- 
self officious  bringing  that  box  in  a-purpose  to 
give  me  a  clump  o'  the  side  of  the  head  with  it." 

Mr.  Gale  denied  the  charge  so  eagerly,  and 
withal  so  politely,  that  the  elder  man  regarded 
him   in  amazement.     Then  his  glance  fell  on  his 
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The  corner  of  the  trunk  took  the 


.  ,  "  ^'"'"^  "le  gesticulating  Mr  Wra^cr 

)>■  the  side  of  the  head.'"  ^^ 
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niece,  and  he  smiled  with  sudden  malice  as  Mr. 
Gale  slowly  and  humbly  descended  the  stairs. 

"  One  o'  the  worst  chaps  about  here,  my  dear," 
he  said,  loudly.  "  Mate  o'  one  o'  the  fishing- 
boats,  and  as  impudent  as  they  make  'em. 
Many's  the  time  I've  clouted  his  head  for  'im." 

The  girl  regarded  his  small  figure  with  sur- 
prised respect. 

"  When  he  was  a  boy,  I  mean,"  continued  Mr. 
Wragg.  "  Now,  there's  your  room,  and  when 
you've  put  things  to  rights,  come  down  and  I'll 
show  you  over  the  house." 

He  glanced  at  his  niece  several  times  during 
the  day,  trying  hard  to  trace  a  likeness,  first  to 
his  dead  sister  and  then  to  himself.  Several 
times  he  scrutinized  himself  in  the  small  glass 
on  the  mantelpiece,  but  in  vain.  Even  when  he 
twisted  his  thin  beard  in  his  hand  and  tried 
to  ignore  his  moustache,  the  likeness  still  eluded 
him. 

His  opinion  of  Miss  Miller's  looks  was  more 
than  shared  by  the  young  men  of  Waterside.  It 
was  a  busy  youth  who  could  not  spare  five 
minutes  to  chat  with  an  uncle  so  fortunate,  and 
in  less  than  a  couple  of  weeks  Mr.  Wragg  was 
astonished  at  his  popularity,  and  the  deference 
accorded  to  his  opinions. 

The  most  humble  of  them  all  was   Mr.  Gale, 
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and,  with  a  pertinacity  which  was  almost  proof 
against  insult,  he  strove  to  force  his  company 
upon  the  indignant  Mr.  Wragg.  Debarred  from 
that,  he  took  to  haunting  the  road,  on  one  occa- 
sion passing  the  house  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven 
times  in  one  afternoon.  His  infatuation  was  plain 
to  be  seen  of  all  men.  Wise  men  closed  their 
eyes  to  it ;  others  had  theirs  closed  for  them,  Mr. 
Gale  being  naturally  incensed  to  think  that  there 
was  anything  in  his  behaviour  that  attracted 
attention. 

His  father  was  at  sea,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
old  woman  who  kept  house  for  him,  he  began 
to  neglect  his  food.  A  melancholy  but  not  un- 
pleasing  idea  that  he  was  slowly  fading  occurred 
to  him  when  he  found  that  he  could  only  eat  two 
herrings  for  breakfast  instead  of  four.  His  par- 
ticular friend,  Joe  Harris,  to  whom  he  confided 
the  fact,  remonstrated  hotly. 

"  There's  plenty  of  other  girls,"  he  suggested. 

"  Not  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Gale. 

"  You're  getting  to  be  a  by-word  in  the  place," 
complained  his  friend. 

Mr.  Gale  flushed.  "I'd  do  more  than  that  for 
her  sake,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  It  ain't  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  impa- 
tiently. "  Girls  like  a  man  o'  spirit  ;  not  a  chap 
who  hangs  about  without  speaking,  and  looks  as 
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though  he  has  been  caught  stealing  the  cat's  milk. 
Why  don't  you  go  round  and  see  her  one  after- 
noon when  old  Wragg  is  out  ? " 

Mr.  Gale  shivered.  "  I  dursen't,"  he  confessed. 
Mr.  Harris  pondered.  "  She  was  going  to  be 
a  hospital  nurse  afore  she  came  down  here,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "  P'r'aps  if  you  was  to  break  your 
leg  or  something  she'd  come  and  nurse  you. 
She's  wonderful  fond  of  it,  I  understand." 

"  But  then,  you  see,  I  haven't  broken  it,"  said 
the  other,  impatiently. 

"  You've    got    a    bicycle,"    said    Mr,     Harris. 

"  You — wait  a  minute "  he  half-closed  his  eyes 

and  waved  aside  a  remark  of  his  friend's.  "  Sup- 
pose you  'ad  an  accident  and  fell  off  it,  just  in 
front  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  never  fall  off,"  said  Mr.  Gale,  simply. 

"  Old  Wraoo-  is  out,  and  me  and  Charlie  Brown 
carry  you  into  the  house,"  continued  Mr.  Harris, 
closing  his  eyes  entirely.  "  When  you  come  to 
your  senses,  she's  bending  over  you  and  crying." 

He  opened  his  eyes  suddenly  and  then,  closing 
one,  gazed  hard  at  the  bewildered  Gale.  "  To- 
morrow afternoon  at  two,"  he  said,  briskly,  "  me 
and  Charlie'll  be  there  waitinq-." 

"  Suppose  old  Wragg  ain't  out  ?  "  objected  Mr. 
Gale,  after  ten  minutes'  explanation. 

He's   at  the   'Lobster  Pot'   five  days  out  of 
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six  at   that    time,"  was  the    reply  ;    "  if  he    ain't 
there  to-morrow,  it  can't  be  helped." 

Mr.  Gale  spent  the  evening  practising  falls  in  a 
quiet  lane,  and  by  the  time  night  came  had 
attained  to  such  proficiency  that  on  the  way  home 
he  fell  off  without  intending  it.  It  seemed  an 
easier  thing  than  he  had  imagined,  and  next  day 
at  two  o'clock  punctually  he  put  his  lessons  into 
practice. 

By  a  slight  error  in  judgment  his  head  came 
into  contact  with  Mr.  Wragg's  doorstep,  and, 
half-stunned,  he  was  about  to  rise,  when  Mr. 
Harris  rushed  up  and  forced  him  down  again. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  also  in  attendance,  helped 
to  restore  his  faculties  by  a  well-placed  kick. 

"  He's  lost  his  senses,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  look- 
ing up  at  Miss  Miller,  as  she  came  to  the 
door. 

"  You  could  ha'  heard  him  fall  arf  a  mile 
away,"  added  Mr.  Brown. 

Miss  Miller  stooped  and  examined  the  victim 
carefully.  There  was  a  nasty  cut  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  a  general  limpness  of  body  which 
was  alarming.  She  went  indoors  for  some  water, 
and  by  the  time  she  returned  the  enterprising 
Mr.  Harris  had  got  the  patient  in  the  passage. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  goino:,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  girl's  glance. 
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*'  Run  for  the  doctor,"  she  said,  hastily. 
"  Quick  !  " 

"We  don't  like  to  leave  'im,  miss,"  said  Mr. 
Harris,  tenderly.  "  I  s'pose  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  go? " 

Miss  Miller,  with  a  parting  glance  at  the 
prostrate  man,  departed  at  once. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  demanded  Mr. 
Gale,  sitting  up.  "  I  don't  want  the  doctor  ;  he'll 
spoil  everything.  Why  didn't  you  go  away  and 
leave  us  .'*" 

"  I  sent  er  for  the  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Harris, 
slowly.  "  I  sent  'er  for  the  doctor  so  as  we  can 
get  you  to  bed  afore  she  conies  back." 

''Bed?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Gale. 

"  Up  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  briefly. 
"  We'll  tell  her  we  carried  you  up.  Now,  don't 
waste  time." 

Pushed  by  his  friends,  and  stopping  to  expos- 
tulate at  every  step,  Mr.  Gale  was  thrust  at  last 
into  Mr.  Wra^cr's  bedroom. 

"  Off  with  your  clothes,"  said  the  leading  spirit. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Charlie  Brown  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  me  ;  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute," 
said  that  gentleman,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  I'm 
thinking  of  old  Wragg." 

Before  Mr.  Gale  had  made  up  his  mind  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  were  off,  and  Mr.    Brown  was 
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"  '  Wluit  iliti  ymi  do  tl'.at  for  ?  '  (kiiiandcd  Mr.  Gale,  sitiing  up." 
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at  work  on  his  boots.  In  five  minutes'  time  he 
was  tucked  up  in  Mr.  Wragg's  bed  ;  his  clothes 
were  in  a  neat  Httle  pile  on  a  chair,  and  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Brown  were  indulging  in  a  congratu- 
latory double-shuftie  by  the  window. 

"  Don't  come  to  your  senses  yet  awhile,"  said 
the  former  ;  "  and  when  you  do,  tell  the  doctor 
you  can't  move  your  limbs." 

"  If  they  try  to  pull  you  out  o'  bed,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  "  scream  as  though  you're  being  killed, 
H'shl     Here  they  are." 

Voices  sounded  below;  Miss  Miller  and  the 
doctor  had  met  at  the  door  with  Mr.  Wragg,  and 
a  violent  outburst  on  that  gentleman's  part  died 
away  as  he  saw  that  the  intruders  had  disappeared. 
He  was  still  grumbling  when  Mr.  Harris,  putting 
his  head  over  the  balusters,  asked  him  to  make  a 
little  less  noise. 

Mr.  Wragg  came  upstairs  in  three  bounds,  and 
his  mien  was  so  terrible  that  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Brown  huddled  together  for  protection.  Then 
his  gaze  fell  on  the  bed  and  he  strove  in  vain  for 
speech. 

"We  done  it  for  the  best,"  faltered  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Wragg  made  a  gurgling  noise  in  his 
throat,  and,  as  the  doctor  entered  the  room, 
pointed  with  a  trembling  finger  at  the  bed.  The 
other  two  gentlemen  edged  towards  the  door. 
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"  Take  him  away  ;  take  him  away  at  once," 
vociferated  Mr.  Wragg. 

The  doctor  motioned  him  to  silence,  and  Joe 
Harris  and  Mr.  Brown  held  their  breaths  ner- 
vously as  he  made  an  examination.  For  ten 
minutes  he  prodded  and  puzzled  over  the  in- 
sensible form  in  the  bed  ;  then  he  turned  to  the 
couple  at  the  door. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  he  inquired. 

Mr.  Harris  told  him.  He  also  added  that  he 
thought  it  was  best  to  put  him  to  bed  at  once 
before  he  came  round. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  doctor,  nodding.  "  It's 
a  very  serious  case." 

"  Well,  I  can't  'ave  him  'ere,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Wragg. 

"  It  won't  be  for  long,"  said  the  doctor, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  I  can't  'ave  him  'ere  at  all,  and,  what's  more, 
I  won't.  Let  him  go  to  his  own  bed,"  said  Mr. 
Wragg,  quivering  with  excitement. 

"  He  is  not  to  be  moved,"  said  the  doctor, 
decidedly.  "  If  he  comes  to  his  senses  and  gets 
out  of  bed  you  must  coax  him  back  again." 

"Coax?"  stuttered  Mr.  Wragg.  ''Coax? 
What's  he  got  to  do  with  me  .'*  This  house  isn't 
a  'orsepittle.  Put  his  clothes  on  and  take  'im 
away." 
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"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  was  the  stern  reply. 
"  In  fact,  his  clothes  had  better  be  taken  out  of 
the  room,  in  case  he  comes  round  and  tries  to 
dress." 

Mr.  Harris  skipped  across  to  the  clothes  and 
tucked  them  gleefully  under  his  arm  ;  Mr.  Brown 
secured  the  boots. 

"  When  he  will  come  out  of  this  stupor  I  can't 
say,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  Keep  him  perfectly 
quiet  and  don't  let  him  see  a  soul." 

''  Look    'ere "    began    Mr.    Wragg,     in    a 

broken  voice. 

"As  to  diet — water,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
round. 

"Water?"  said  Miss  Miller,  who  had  come 
quietly  into  the  room. 

"Water,"  repeated  the  doctor;  "as  much  as 
he  likes  to  take,  of  course.  Let  me  see  :  to-day 
is  Tuesday.  I'll  look  in  on  Friday,  or  Saturday 
at  latest  ;  but  till  then  he  must  have  nothing  but 
clear  cold  water." 

Mr.  Harris  shot  a  horrified  glance  at  the  bed, 
which  happened  just  then  to  creak.  "  But 
s'pose  he  asks  for  food,  sir.'*"  he  said,  respect- 
fully. 

"  He  mustn't  have  it,"  said  the  other,  sharply. 
"  If  he  is  very  insistent,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
sullen  Mr.  Wragg,  "tell  him  that  he  has  just  had 
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food.  He  won't  know  any  better,  and  he  will  be 
quite  satisfied." 

He  motioned  them  out  of  the  room,  and  then, 
lowering  the  blinds,  followed  downstairs  on  tip- 
toe. A  murmur  of  voices,  followed  by  the  closing 
of  the  front  door,  sounded  from  below  ;  and  Mr. 
Gale,  getting  cautiously  out  of  bed,  saw  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Brown  walk  up  the  street  talking 
earnestly.  He  stole  back  on  tip-toe  to  the  door, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  catch  the  purport  of  the  low- 
voiced  discussion  below.  Mr.  Wragg's  voice  was 
raised,  but  indistinct.  Then  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  a  laugh. 

He  waited  until  the  door  closed  behind  the 
doctor,  and  then  went  back  to  bed,  to  try  and 
think  out  a  situation  which  was  fast  becominof 
mysterious. 

He  lay  in  the  darkened  room  until  a  cheerful 
clatter  of  crockery  below  heralded  the  approach  of 
tea-time.  He  heard  Miss  Miller  call  her  uncle  in 
from  the  garden,  and  with  some  satisfaction  heard 
her  pleasant  voice  engaged  in  brisk  talk.  At 
intervals  Mr,  Wragg  laughed  loud  and  long. 

Tea  was  cleared  away,  and  the  long  evening 
dragged  along  in  silence.  Uncle  and  niece  were 
apparently  sitting  in  the  garden,  but  they  came  in 
to  supper,  and  later  on  the  fumes  of  Mr.  Wragg's 
pipe    pervaded    the    house.     At    ten    o'clock    he 
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heard  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs,  and  through 
half-closed  eyes  saw  Mr.  Wragg  enter  the  bed- 
room with  a  candle. 

"  Time  the  pore  feller  had  'is  water,"  he  said  to 
his  niece,  who  remained  outside, 

"  Unless  he  is  still  insensible,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Gale,  who  was  feeling  both  thirsty  and 
hungry,  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  in 
a  vacant  stare  on  Mr.  Wragg. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  inquired,  in, a  faint  voice. 

"  Buckingham  Pallis,"  replied  Mr.  Wragg, 
promptly. 

Mr.  Gale  ground  his  teeth.  "  How  did  I  come 
here  ?"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  The  fairies  brought  you,"  said  Mr.  Wragg. 

The  young  man  rubbed  his  eyes  and  blinked 
at  the  candle.  "  I  seem  to  remember  falling,"  he 
said,  slowly  ;  "  has  anything  happened  ?  " 

"  One  o'  the  fairies  dropped  you,"  said  Mr. 
Wragg,  with  great  readiness;  "fortunately,  you 
fell  on  your  head." 

A  sound  suspiciously  like  a  giggle  came  from 
the  landing  and  fell  heavily  on  Gale's  ears.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  think. 

"  How  did  I  get  in  your  bedroom,  Mr. 
Wragg  ? "  he  inquired,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Light-'eaded,"  confided  Mr.  Wragg  to  the 
landing,   and   significantly   tapping  his    forehead. 
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"This  ain't  my  bedroom,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
invalid.      "It's    the    King's.      His    Majesty   gave 
up  'is   bed  at   once,   direckly   he  'eard  you  was 
urt. 

"  And  he's  going  to  sleep  on  three  chairs  in  the 
front  parlour — if  he  can,"  said  a  low  voice  from 
the  landing. 

The  humour  faded  from  Mr.  Wragg's  face  and 
was  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  great  sour- 
ness. "Where  is  the  pore  feller's  supper?"  he 
inquired.  "  I  don't  suppose  he  can  eat  anything, 
but  he  might  try." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  a  low-voiced  colloquy 
ensued.  The  rival  merits  of  cold  chicken  versus 
steak-pie  as  an  invalid  diet  were  discussed  at 
some  length.  Finally  the  voice  of  Miss  Miller 
insisted  on  chicken,  and  a  glass  of  port-wine. 

"  I'll  tell  'im  it's  chicken  and  port-wine  then," 
said  Mr.  Wragg,  reappearing  with  a  bedroom  jug 
and  a  tumbler,  which  he  placed  on  a  small  table 
by  the  bedside. 

"  Don't  let  him  eat  too  much,  mind,"  said  the 
voice  from  the  landing,  anxiously. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  that  he  would  be  careful,  and 
addressing  Mr.  Gale  implored  him  not  to  over- 
eat himself.  The  young  man  stared  at  him 
offensively,  and,  pretty  certain  now  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  thought  only  of  escape. 
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"  I  feel  better,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  think  I 
will  go  home." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other,  soothingly. 

"  If  you  will  fetch  my  clothes,"  continued  Mr. 
Gale,  "  I  will  go  now." 

''  Clothes  V^  said  Mr.  Wragg,  in  an  astonished 
voice.     "Why,  you  didn't  *ave  any." 

Mr.  Gale  sat  up  suddenly  in  bed  and  shook  his 

fist  at  him.     "  Look  here "   he   began,   in  a 

choking  voice. 

"  The  fairies  brought  you  as  you  was,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wragg,  grinning  furiously;  "and  of 
all  the  perfect  picturs " 

A  series  of  gasping  sobs  sounded  from  the 
landing,  the  stairs  creaked,  and  a  door  slammed 
violently  below.  In  spite  of  this  precaution  the 
sounds  of  a  maiden  in  dire  distress  were  distinctly 
audible. 

"You  give  me  my  clothes,"  shouted  the  now 
furious  Mr.  Gale,  springing  out  of  bed. 

Mr.  Wragg  drew  back.  "  I'll  go  and  fetch 
'em,"  he  said,  hastily. 

He  ran  lightly  downstairs,  and  the  young  man, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  waited.  Ten 
minutes  passed,  and  he  heard  Mr.  Wragg  return- 
ing, followed  by  his  niece.  He  slipped  back  into 
bed  again. 

"  It's    'is    pore  brain  again,"  he  heard,   in    the 
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unctuous  tones  which  Mr.  Wragg  appeared  to 
keep  for  this  emergency.  "  It's  clothes  he  wants 
now ;  by  and  by  I  suppose  it'll  be  something 
else.  Well,  the  doctor  said  we'd  got  to  humour 
him." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  sighed  Miss  Miller,  with  a 
break  in  her  voice. 

"  See  'ow  his  face'll  light  up  when  he  sees 
them,"  said  her  uncle. 

He  pushed  the  door  open,  and  after  surveying 
the  patient  with  a  benevolent  smile  triumphantly 
held  up  a  collar  and  tie  for  his  inspection  and 
threw  them  on  the  bed.  Then  he  disappeared 
hastily  and,  closing  the  door,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock. 

"If  you  want  any  more  chicken  or  anything," 
he  cried  throuo^h  the  door,  "  rine  the  bell." 

The  horrified  prisoner  heard  them  pass  down- 
stairs again,  and,  after  a  glass  of  water,  sat  down 
by  the  window  and  tried  to  think.  He  got  up 
and  tried  the  door,  but  it  opened  inwards,  and 
after  a  severe  onslaught  the  handle  came  off  in 
his  hand.  Tired  out  at  last  he  went  to  bed  again, 
and  slept  fitfully  until  morning. 

Mr.  Wragg  visited  him  again  after  breakfast, 
but  with  great  foresight  only  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  while  Miss  Miller  remained  outside  in 
case  of  need.     In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Gale 
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met  his  anxious  inquiries  with  a  sullen  silence, 
and  the  other,  tired  at  last  of  baiting  him,  turned 

to  go. 

"  I'll    be    back    soon,"   he    said,    with    a    grin. 

"  I'm  just  going  out  to  tell  folks  'ow  you're  getting 
on.     There's  a  lot  of  'em  anxious." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Mr.  Gale, 
peeping  from  the  window,  raged  helplessly  as 
little  knots  of  neighbours  stood  smiling  up  at 
the  house.  Unable  to  endure  it  any  longer  he 
returned  to  bed,  resolving  to  wait  until  night 
came,  and  then  drop  from  the  window  and  run 
home  in  a  blanket. 

The  smell  of  dinner  was  almost  painful,  but  he 
made  no  sign.  Mr.  Wragg  in  high  good  humour 
smoked  a  pipe  after  his  meal,  and  then  went  out 
again.  The  house  was  silent  except  for  the 
occasional  movements  of  the  girl  below.  Then 
there  was  a  sudden  tap  at  his  door. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mr.  Gale. 

The  door  opened  and,  hardly  able  to  believe 
his  eyes,  he  saw  his  clothes  thrown  into  the  room. 
Hunger  was  forgotten,  and  he  almost  smiled  as  he 
hastily  dressed  himself. 

The  smile  vanished  as  he  thought  of  the  people 
in  tlic  streets,  and  in  a  thoughtful  fashion  he  made 
his  way  slowly  downstairs.  The  bright  face  of 
Miss  Miller  appeared  at  the  parlour  door. 
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"  Better?"  she  smiled. 

Mr.  Gale  reddened  and,  drawing  himself  up 
stiffly,  made  no  reply. 

"That's  polite,"  said  the  girl,  indignantly. 
"After  giving  you  your  clothes,  too.  What  do 
you  think  my  uncle  will  say  to  me  ?  He  was 
going  to  keep  you  here  till  Friday." 

Mr.  Gale  muttered  an  apology.  "  I've  made  a 
fool  of  myself,"  he  added. 

Miss  Miller  nodded  cheerfully.  "  Are  you 
hungry  ?  "  she  inquired. 

The  other  drew  himself  up  again. 

"  Because  there  is  some  nice  cold  beef  left," 
said  the  girl,  glancing  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Gale  started  and,  hardly  able  to  believe  in 
his  good  fortune,  followed  her  inside.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  cold  beef  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  young  man,  toying  with  his  beer-glass, 
sat  listening  to  a  lecture  on  his  behaviour  couched 
in  the  severest  terms  his  hostess  could  devise. 

"  You'll  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  place," 
she  concluded. 

'^I  shall  go  away,"  he  said,  gloomily. 

"  I  shouldn't  do  that,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
judicial  air  ;  "  live  it  down." 

"  I  shall  go  away,"  repeated  Mr.  Gale,  de- 
cidedly.     "  I  shall  ship  for  a  deep-sea  voyage." 

Miss  Miller  sighed.      "  It's  too  bad,"  she  said, 
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slowly  ;  "  perhaps  you  wouldn't  look  so  foolish 
if " 

"If  what?"  inquired  the  other,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"If,"  said  Miss  Miller,  looking  down,  "  if— 
if " 

Mr.  Gale  started  and  trembled  violently,  as  a 
wild  idea,  born  of  her  blushes,  occurred  to  him. 

*'  If,"  he  said,  in  quivering  tones,  "if — if " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  girl,  softly.  "  Why,  I  got  as 
far  as  that  :  and  you  are  a  man." 

Mr.  Gale's  voice  became  almost  inaudible. 
"  If  we  got  married,  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said,  at 
last. 

"Married!"  exclaimed  Miss  Miller,  starting 
back  a  full  two  inches.  "  Good  gracious  !  the 
man  is  mad  after  all." 

The  bitter  and  loudly  expressed  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wragg  when  he  returned  an  hour  later  was  that 
they  were  both  mad. 
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The  Dreamer 

DREAMS  and  warnings  are  things  I  don't 
beheve  in,  said  the  ni^ht  watchman.  The 
only  dream  I  ever  'ad  that  come  anything  hke 
true  was  once  when  I  dreamt  I  came  in  for  a 
fortune,  and  next  morning  I  found  half  a  crown  in 
the  street,  which  I  sold  to  a  man  for  fourpence. 
And  once,  two  days  arter  my  missis  'ad  dreamt 
she  'ad  spilt  a  cup  of  tea  down  the  front  of  'er 
Sunday  dress,  she  spoilt  a  pot  o'  paint  of  mine  by 
sitting  in  it. 

The  only  other  dream  I  know  of  that  come 
true  happened  to  the  cook  of  a  barque  I  was 
aboard  of  once,  called  the  Southern  Belle.  He 
was  a  silly,  pasty-faced  sort  o'  chap,  always  giving 
hisself  airs  about  eddication  to  sailormen  who 
didn't  believe  in  it,  and  one  night,  when  we  was 
homeward-bound  from  Sydney,  he  suddenly  sat 
up  in  'is  bunk  and  laughed  so  loud  that  he  woke 
us  all  up. 

"  Wot's  wrong,  cookie  ?  "  ses  one  o'  the  chaps. 
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"  I  was  dreaming,"  ses  the  cook,  "such  a  funny 
dream.  I  dreamt  old  Bill  Foster  fell  out  o'  the 
foretop  and  broke  'is  leg," 

"  Well,  wot  is  there  to  laugh  at  in  that  ?  "  ses 
old  Bill,  very  sharp. 

"  It  was  funny  in  my  dream,"  ses  the  cook 
"  You  looked  so  comic  with  your  leg  doubled  up 
under  you,  you  can't  think.  It  would  ha'  made  a 
cat  laugh." 

Bill  Foster  said  he'd  make  'im  laugh  the  other 
side  of  his  face  if  he  wasn't  careful,  and  then  we 
went  off  to  sleep  agin  and  forgot  all  about  it. 

If  you'll  believe  me,  on'y  three  days  arterwards 
pore  Bill  did  fall  out  o'  the  foretop  and  break  his 
leg.  He  was  surprised,  but  I  never  see  a  man  so 
surprised  as  the  cook  was.  His  eyes  was  nearly 
starting  out  of  'is  head,  but  by  the  time  the  other 
chaps  'ad  picked  Bill  up  and  asked  'im  whether 
he  was  hurt,  cook  'ad  pulled  'imself  together  agin 
and  was  giving  himself  such  airs  it  was  perfectly 
sickening. 

"My  dreams  always  come  true,"  he  ses.  "  It's 
a  kind  o'  second  sight  with  me.  It's  a  gift,  and, 
being  tender-'arted,  it  worries  me  terrible  some- 
times." 

He  was  going  on  like  that,  taking  credit  for  a 
pure  accident,  when  the  second  officer  came  up 
and   told   'em   to  carry   Bill  below.      He   was    in 
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agony,  of  course,  but  he  kept  'is  presence  of 
mind,  and  as  they  passed  the  cook  he  gave  'im 
such  a  clip  on  the  side  of  the  'ead  as  nearly 
broke  it. 

"  That's  for  dreaming  about  me,"  he  ses. 

The  skipper  and  the  fust  officer  and  most  of 
the  hands  set  'is  leg  between  them,  and  arter  the 
skipper  'ad  made  him  wot  he  called  comfortable, 
but  wot  Bill  called  something  that  I  won't  soil  my 
ears  by  repeating,  the  officers  went  off  and  the 
cook  came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  o'  Bill  and 
talked  about  his  gift. 

"  I  don't  talk  about  it  as  a  rule,"  he  ses,  "  'cos 
it  frightens  people," 

"  It's  a  wonderful  gift,  cookie."  ses  Charlie 
Epps. 

All  of  'em  thought  the  same,  not  knowing  wot 
a  fust-class  liar  the  cook  was,  and  he  sat  there  and 
lied  to  'em  till  he  couldn't  'ardly  speak,  he  was  so 
'oarse. 

"  My  grandmother  was  a  gipsy,"  he  ses,  "and 
it's  in  the  family.  Things  that  are  going  to 
'appen  to  people  I  know  come  to  me  in  dreams, 
same  as  pore  Bill's  did.  It's  curious  to  me  some- 
times when  I  look  round  at  you  chaps,  seeing  you 
going  about  'appy  and  comfortable,  and  knowing 
all  the  time  'orrible  things  that  is  going  to  'appen 
to  you.     Sometimes  it  gives  me  the  fair  shivers." 
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"Horrible  things  to  us,  slushy?"  ses  Charlie, 
staring. 

"Yes,"  ses  the  cook,  nodding.  "  I  never  was 
on  a  ship  afore  with  such  a  lot  of  unfortunit  men 
aboard.  Never.  There's  two  pore  fellers  wot'll 
be  dead  corpses  inside  o'  six  months,  sitting  'ere 
laughing  and  talking  as  if  they  was  going  to  live 
to  ninety.  Thank  your  stars  you  don't  'ave  such 
dreams." 

"  Who — who  are  the  two,  cookie  ?  "  ses  Charlie, 
arter  a  bit. 

"  Never  mind,  Charlie,"  ses  the  cook,  in  a  sad 
voice  ;  "  it  would  do  no  good  if  I  was  to  tell  you. 
Nothing  can  alter  it." 

"  Give  us  a  hint,"  ses  Charlie. 
"Well,   I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  ses  the  cook, 
arter  sitting  with  his  'ead  in  his  'ands,  thinking  ; 
"one    of  'em    is    nearly  the  ugliest  man   in   the 
fo'c's'le  and  the  other  ain't." 

O'  course,  that  didn't  'elp  'em  much,  but  it 
caused  a  lot  of  argufying,  and  the  ugliest  man 
aboard,  instead  o'  being  grateful,  behaved  more 
like  a  wild  beast  than  a  Christian  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  safe. 

Arter  that  dream  about  Bill,  there  was  no 
keeping  the  cook  in  his  place.  He  'ad  dreams 
pretty  near  every  night,  and  talked  little  bits  of 
'em  in  his  sleep.      Little  bits  that  you    couldn't 
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make  head  nor  tail  of,  and  when  we  asked  'im 
next  morning  he'd  always  shake  his  'ead  and  say, 
"  Never  mind."  Sometimes  he'd  mention  a 
chap's  name  in  *is  sleep  and  make  'im  nervous  for 
days. 

It  was  an  unlucky  v'y'ge  that,  for  some  of  'em. 
About  a  week  arter  pore  Bill's  accident  Ted  Jones 
started  playing  catch-ball  with  another  chap  and  a 
empty  beer-bottle,  and  about  the  fifth  chuck 
Ted  caught  it  with  his  face.  We  thought  'e 
was  killed  at  fust — he  made  such  a  noise  ;  but 
they  got  'im  down  below,  and,  arter  they  'ad 
picked  out  as  much  broken  glass  as  Ted  would 
let  'em,  the  second  officer  did  'im  up  in  stick- 
ing-plaster and  told  'im  to  keep  quiet  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

Ted  was  very  proud  of  'is  looks,  and  the  way 
he  went  on  was  alarming.  Fust  of  all  he  found 
fault  with  the  chap  'e  was  playing  with,  and  then 
he  turned  on  the  cook. 

"  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  see  that  in  a  dream,"  he 
ses,  tryin'  to  sneer,  on'y  the  sticking-plaster  was 
too  strong  for  'im. 

"  But  I  did  see  it,"  ses  the  cook,  drawin'  'imself 

up. 

"  Wot?''  ses  Ted,  starting. 

"  I  dreamt  it  night  afore  last,  just  exactly  as  it 

'appened,"  ses  the  cook,  in  a  off-hand  way. 
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"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  then?"  ses  Ted, 
choking. 

"  It  'ud  ha'  been  no  good,"  ses  the  cook, 
smiling  and  shaking  his  'ead.  "  Wot  I  see  must 
'appen.      I  on'y  see  the  future,  and  that  must  be." 

"  But  you  stood  there  watching  me  chucking 
the  bottle  about,"  ses  Ted,  getting  out  of  'is  bunk. 
"  Why  didn't  you  stop  me  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand,"  ses  the  cook,  "If 
you'd  'ad  more  eddication " 

He  didn't  'ave  time  to  say  any  more  afore  Ted 
was  on  him,  and  cookie,  being  no  fighter,  'ad  to 
cook  with  one  eye  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
He  kept  quiet  about  'is  dreams  for  sonie  time 
arter  that,  but  it  was  no  good,  because  George 
Hall,  wot  was  a  firm  believer,  rave  'im  a  lickino- 
for  not  warning  'im  of  a  sprained  ankle  he  got 
skylarking,  and  Bob  Law  took  it  out  of  'im  for 
not  telling  'im  that  he  was  going  to  lose  'is  suit  of 
shore-going  togs  at  cards. 

The  only  chap  that  seemed  to  show  any  good 
feeling  for  the  cook  was  a  young  feller  named 
Joseph  Meek,  a  steady  young  chap  wot  was  goin' 
to  be  married  to  old  Bill  Foster's  niece  as  soon  as 
we  got  'ome.  Nobody  else  knew  it,  but  he  told 
the  cook  all  about  it  on  the  quiet.  He  said  she 
was  too  good  for  'im,  but,  do  all  he  could,  he 
couldn't  get  her  to  see  it. 
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Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  then  ?  '  scs  Ted.' 
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"  My  feelings  'ave  changed,"  he  ses. 

"  P'r'aps  they'll  change  agin,"  ses  the  cook, 
trying  to  comfort  'im. 

Joseph  shook  his  'ead.  "  No,  I've  made  up 
my  mind,"  he  ses,  very  slow.  "  I'm  young  yet, 
and,  besides,  I  can't  afford  it  ;  but  'ow  to  get  out 
of  it  I  don't  know.  Couldn't  you  'ave  a  dream 
ao;in  it  for  me  ?  " 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  ses  the  cook,  firing  up. 
"  Do  you  think  I  make  my  dreams  up  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  cert'inly  not,"  ses  Joseph,  patting 
'im  on  the  shoulder  ;  ''  but  couldn't  you  do  it  just 
for  once  ?  'Ave  a  dream  that  me  and  Emily  are 
killed  a  few  days  arter  the  wedding.  Don't  say 
in  wot  way,  'cos  she  might  think  we  could  avoid 
it ;  just  dream  we  are  killed.  Bill's  always  been 
a  superstitious  man,  and  since  you  dreamt  about 
his  leg  he'd  believe  anything  ;  and  he's  that  fond 
of  Emily  I  believe  he'd  'ave  the  wedding  put  off, 
at  any  rate — if  I  put  him  up  to  it." 

It  took  'im  three  days  and  a  silver  watch- 
chain  to  persuade  the  cook,  but  he  did  at  last  ; 
and  one  arternoon,  when  old  Bill,  who  was  getting 
on  fust-class,  was  resting  'is  leg  in  'is  bunk, 
the  cook  went  below  and  turned  in  for  a  quiet 
sleep. 

For  ten  minutes  he  was  as  peaceful  as  a  lamb, 
and  old  Bill,  who  'ad  been  laying  in  'is  bunk  with 
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an  eye  open  watching  'im,  was  just  dropping  off 
'imself,  when  the  cook  began  to  talk  in  'is  sleep, 
and  the  very  fust  words  made  Bill  sit  up  as  though 
something  'ad  bit  'im. 

"  There  they  go,"  ses  the  cook,  "  Emily  Foster 
and  Joseph  Meek — and  there's  old  Bill,  good  old 
Bill,  going  to  give  the  bride  away.  How  'appy 
they  all  look,  especially  Joseph  !  " 

Old  Bill  put  his  'and  to  his  ear  and  leaned  out 
of  his  bunk. 

"  There  they  go,"  ses  the  cook  agin  ;  "  but  wot 
is  that  'orrible  black  thing  with  claws  that's  'anging 
over  Bill  ?  " 

Pore  Bill  nearly  fell  out  of  'is  bunk,  but  he 
saved  "imself  at  the  last  moment  and  lay  there  as 
pale  as  death,  listening, 

"  It  must  be  meant  for  Bill,"  ses  the  cook. 
"  Well,  pore  Bill ;  he  won't  know  of  it,  that's  one 
thing.      Let's  'ope  it'll  be  sudden." 

He  lay  quiet  for  some  time  and  then  he  began 
again. 

"  No,"  he  ses,  "it  isn't  Bill;  it's  Joseph  and 
Emily,  stark  and  stiff,  and  they've  on'y  been 
married  a  week.  'Ovv  awful  they  look  !  Pore 
things.     Oh!  oh!  o-oh!" 

He  woke  up  with  a  shiver  and  began  to  groan, 
and  then  'e  sat  up  in  his  bunk  and  saw  old  Bill 
leaning  out  and  staring  at  'im. 
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"You've  been  dreaming,  cook,"  ses  Bill,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  'Ave  I  ?  "  ses  the  cook.   "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  About  me  and  my  niece,"  ses  Bill ;  "  you  was 
talking  in  your  sleep." 

"You  oughtn't  to  'avc  listened,"  ses  the  cook, 
getting  out  of  'is  bunk  and  going  over  to  'im. 
"  I  'ope  you  didn't  'ear  all  I  dreamt,  'Ow  much 
did  you  hear." 

Bill  told  'im,  and  the  cook  sat  there,  shaking^  his 
'ead.  "  Thank  goodness,  you  didn't  'ear  the 
worst  of  it,"  he  ses. 

"  Worst  !  "  ses  Bill.  "  Wot,  was  there  any 
more  of  it  ?  " 

"  Lots  more,"  ses  the  cook.  "  But  promise  me 
you  won't  tell  Joseph,  Bill.  Let  'im  be  happy 
while  he  can  ;  it  would  on'y  make  'im  miserable, 
and  it  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  ses  Bill, 
thinking  about  the  arguments  some  of  them  had 
'ad  with  Ted  about  the  bottle.  "  Was  it  arter 
they  was  married,  cookie,  that  it  'appened  ?  Are 
you  sure  ?  " 

"  Certain  sure.  It  was  a  week  arter,"  ses  the 
cook. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  ses  Bill,  slapping 'is  bad  leg 
by  mistake ;  "  if  they  didn't  marry,  it  couldn't 
'appen,  could  it  ?  " 
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"  Don't  talk  foolish,"  ses  the  cook  ;  "  they  must 
marry.      I  saw  it  in  my  dream." 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  ses  Bill.  "I'm  going  to 
'ave  a  quiet  talk  with  Joseph  about  it,  and  see  wot 
he  ses.  I  ain't  a-going  to  'ave  my  pore  gal 
murdered  just  to  please  you  and  make  your 
dreams  come  true." 

He  'ad  a  quiet  talk  with  Joseph,  but  Joseph 
wouldn't  'ear  of  it  at  fust.  He  said  it  was  all  the 
cook's  nonsense,  though  'e  owned  up  that  it  was 
funny  that  the  cook  should  know  about  the 
wedding  and  Emily's  name,  and  at  last  he  said 
that  they  would  put  it  afore  Emily  and  let  her 
decide. 

That  was  about  the  last  dream  the  cook  had 
that  v'y'ge,  although  he  told  old  Bill  one  day  that 
he  had  'ad  the  same  dream  about  Joseph  and 
Emily  agin,  so  that  he  was  quite  certain  they  'ad 
got  to  be  married  and  killed.  He  wouldn't  tell 
Bill  'ow  they  was  to  be  killed,  because  'e  said  it 
would  make  'im  an  old  man  afore  his  time  ;  but, 
of  course,  he  *ad  to  say  that  t/  they  wasn't 
married  the  other  part  couldn't  come  true.  He 
said  that  as  he  *ad  never  told  'is  dreams  before — 
except  in  the  case  of  Bill's  leg — he  couldn't  say 
for  certain  that  they  couldn't  be  prevented 
by  taking  care,  but  p'r'aps  they  could ;  and 
Bill    pointed    out  to   'im    wot   a   useful    man    he 
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would  be  if  he  could  dream  and  warn  people  in 
time. 

By  the  time  we  got  into  the  London  river  old 
Bill's  leg  was  getting  on  fust-rate,  and  he  got 
along  splendid  on  a  pair  of  crutches  the  carpenter 
'ad  made  for  him.  Him  and  Joseph  and  the  cook 
had  'ad  a  good  many  talks  about  the  dream,  and 
the  old  man  'ad  invited  the  cook  to  come  alonof 
'ome  with  'em,  to  be  referred  to  when  he  told  the 
tale. 

"I  shall  take  my  opportunity,"  he  ses,  *'and 
break  it  to  'er  gentle  like.  When  I  speak  to  you, 
you  chip  in,  and  not  afore.      D'ye  understand  ?  " 

We  went  into  the  East  India  Docks  that 
v'y'ge,  and  got  there  early  on  a  lovely  summer's 
evening.  Everybody  was  'arf  crazy  at  the  idea  o' 
going  ashore  agin,  and  working  as  cheerful  and 
as  willing  as  if  they  liked  it.  There  was  a  few 
people  standing  on  the  pier-head  as  we  went  in, 
and  among  'em  several  very  nice-looking  young 
wimmen. 

"  My  eye,  Joseph,"  ses  the  cook,  who  'ad  been 
staring  hard  at  one  of 'em,  "  there's  a  fine  gal — 
lively,  too.     Look  'ere  !  " 

He  kissed  'is  dirty  paw — which  is  more  than  I 
should  'ave  liked  to  'ave  done  if  it  'ad  been  mine 
— and  waved  it,  and  the  gal  turned  round  and 
shook  her  'ead  at  'im. 
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ical Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  A  BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Flux  (A.  W.).  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES 
Demy  Svo.     ■js.  6d.  net. 

Frasep  (J,  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Ei/tA 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Galton  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. With  5  Maps.  Sijrth  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     loy.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated.  Seventeenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo,     3J. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
Edited  by  G.  Birkdkck  Hilu   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes. 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Burt, 
Illustrated.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy 
%vo.     Each  loj.  6d.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Gloag  (M.  R.)  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
GARDENS.  Illuslrated.  Demy  %vo. 
los.  6J.  net. 

•Clover  (J.  M.\  JIMMY  GLOVER— HIS 
BOOK.     Dciiiy  ivo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Glover  (T.  R.l.  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
l^MPIRE.  Fourth.  Edition.  Demy  ?,vo. 
IS.  Cd.  tut. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBR.-VNCE.  Being  Lyrical  Selections 
for  every  day  in  the  Year.  Arranged  by 
E.  Godfrey.  Second  Edition.  Ecap.  "ivo. 
2j.  td.  net. 

Codley  (A.  D.\  OXFORD  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     7/.  6d'.  net. 

LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Eomth  Edition.  Ecap. 
Zvo.     Qs.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition, 
/■'cap.  2vo.     2S.  (id. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Ecap.  Zvo.    ss.  6d. 

Gordon  (Lina  Duff)  (Mrs.  Aubrey  Water- 
lield).  HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY:  Letters 
FROM  THE  Apennines.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Gostling  (Frances  M.).  THE  BRETONS 
AT  HOME.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  St'O.     ts. 

AUVERGNE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  %vo.     jor.  td.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Illuslrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6j. 

•Grew  (Edwin  Sharpe).  THE  GROWTH 
OKAPL.'VNET.    Illustrated.    Cr.&va.    6s. 

Griffln  (W.  Hall)  and  Minchin  (H.  C). 

THE  LU'E  UF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Demy  ivo. 

■1-2S.  i>d.  net. 
Hale  (J.  R.).     FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS: 

FROM  Salamis  to  Tsu-Shima.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s.  net. 

Hall  (Cyril).  THE  YOUNG  CARPEN- 
TER.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Sr-o.     5^. 

Hall  (Hammond).  THE  YOUNG  EN- 
GINEER :  or  Modern  Engines  and  THiiiR 
MoDEL.s.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     5^-. 

THE  YOUNG  ELECTRICIAN.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     55. 

Hannay  (D.)-  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  1.,  1217-16S8. 
Vol.  II.,  1689-1815.  Demy  8vo.  Each 
js.  6d.  tut. 

Harper  (Charles  G.}.    THE  AUTOCAR 

KOAD-BOOK.  Four  Volumes  with  IStaps. 
Cr.  iivo.     Each  ys.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  I.— South  of  thr  Thames. 

Vol.  II.— North  and  South  Wales 
AND  West  Miplands. 


Hassan  (Arthur).  NAPOLEON.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Headley  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCI.MTS.M.  Secoftd Edition. 
Cr.  '2-zo.    5J.  net. 

Henderson  (B.  W.).  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illuslrated.  Nnu  and  cheaper 
issue.     Demy  &vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Henderson  (M.  SturgeV  GEORGE 
MEREDITH  :  NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Henderson  (T.  F,)  and  Watt  (Francis). 
SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

Henley  fW.  E.\  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     2J.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAVS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     Demy  Svo.     loj.  6./.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated.     Second  Edition.     Tost  Svo.     6s. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.).  THE  INDIAN 
BORDERLAND,  1S80-1Q00.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH    LAW.        In    Eeur    Volumes. 

I  'ols.  /.,  //.,  ///.  Demy  Svo.    Each  \os.  Cd. 
net. 

Holland    (Clive).     TYROL    AND     ITS 

PEOPLE.    Illustrated.   Demy  Svo.    lor.  6d. 
net. 
•THE  BELGIANS  AT  HOME.    Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.    los.  6d.  net. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.).  LORENZO  THE 
iM.VGNltlCENT  ;  and  Florencf:  in  her 
Golden  Age.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demv  Svo.      15J.  net. 

WATEIRLOO  :  A  Narrative  and  a  ckit- 
iciSM.     With  Plans.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

•THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     JJ.  net. 

Hosie  (Alexander^.  MANCHURIA.  lUus- 

tratcd.   Second  Edition.   Demy  Svo.    js.  6d. 
net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A  SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE:  Impressions  op  the  South  Wilt- 
shire Downs.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  Svo.      ys.  6d.  net. 
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•Hugon  (C6cile\  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN 
K RANGE  IN  THE  XVII.  CENTURY. 
Illustrated.     Dcviy  Zvo.     los.  6 J.  tici. 

Humphreys  (John  H.).  PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION.  Cr.  ?.vo. 
Si.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.).  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illubtrated.  Fonrtk  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Button    (Edward).      THE   CITIES   OF 

SPAIN.        Illustrated.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   CITIES   OF    UMBRIA.     Illustrated. 

Foiirtli  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
FLORENCE    AND    THE     CITIES     OF 

NORTHERN   TUSCANY    ^V  I  T  H 

GENOA.      Illustrated.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     Cs. 
SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
•VENICE    AND    VENETIA.      Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ROME.     Illustrated.     Second   Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
ENGLISH    LOVE    POEISIS.     Edited    with 

an  Introduction.     Fcap.  Zvo.     y.  6d.  net. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 

Illustrated.       Second  Edition.       J'cup.  Zvo. 

SJ.  net. 
IN   UNKNOWN  TUSCANY    With  Notes. 

by  William  HiiYwooD.    Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
•A    BOOK    OF   THE    WYE.       Illustrated. 

Demy  Zvo.    -js.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  Translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition,     Cr.  %vo.    3^,  6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
{The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Denry  Zvo. 
X2S.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (A.   D.1.      A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH   IN   INDIA.     With   Maps  and 

Plans.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ENGLAND    UNDER     THE     TUDORS. 

With  Maps.      Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 

los.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary),  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 

JenkS  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  F'nsok, 
Cr.  8vo.     2J.  6d.  net. 

Jernlngham  (Charles  Edwardi.  THE 
MAXIMS  OF  .MAR:\L'U)UKE.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  iz'o.     ^s. 

•Jerrold   (Walter).       THE    DANUBE. 

llhistiatcd.     Venty  Zvo.     ivi.  6d.  net. 


Johnston  (Sir  H.  H. ).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ^to,     \Zs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     iis.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Gk.\ce  Warr.\ck.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de 
S^Li.NcouKT.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. TIdrd  Edition.  Demy  Zvo, 
TS.  6d.  net. 

Kcble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Locic.  lUiibtrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     3^.  6d. 

Kempls  (Thomas  a).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Fakfak.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  I'caJ).  Zvo.  ^s.  6d.;  padded 
morocco,  ^s. 

Kipling   (Rudyard).    BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS.      loo/A    'Thousand.       T^uenty- 

ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts.     Alsp  Fcap. 

Zvo,  Leather,     ^s.  net. 
THE    SEVEN     SEAS.       S4M     Thofuand. 

Seventeentit    Edition.     Cr.    Zvo.     6s.     Also 

Fcap.  Zvo,  Leather.     5^.  net. 
THE    FIVE    NATIONS,     qoth    Thousand. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     bs.    A\f,o  Fcap. 

Zvo,  Leather,     ^s.  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES,    mnctcertih 

Edition.      Cr.    Zvo.      6s.    Also  Fcctp.  ^vo,. 

Leather.     SJ.  }iet. 

Knox  (Winifred  F.).    THE  COURT  OF 

A  SAINT.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

*Lamb    (Charles   and    Mary).       THi: 

WORKS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A  Novo  a7ui 
Re-oised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes.  Willi 
Frontispiece.  Fcap  Zvo.  ^s.  each.  The 
volumes  are  : — 

I.     MiSCELLANEOlTS    PrO.SE.      II.    ElIA     ANU 

THE  LAST  Essays  of  Elia.  in.  Books 
FOR  Children.  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.  Lettrks. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY^  CHAIR.  Illustr.-iied.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     bs. 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.      Translated  by  Francks   M, 

G'  -n-M.sr,.  Illustrated.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  ^-.v.    Cs. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Lindsay  (Mabel  M.).  ANNI  DOMINI : 
A  Gospel  Study.  With  Maps.  Two 
Volumes.     Super  Royal  ivo.     los.  net. 

Lock    (Walter).         ST.     PAUL,     THE 

MASTER-r.UILDER.        T/urd   Edition. 
Cr.  8j'(7.     3x.  dd. 
THE    BIBLE   AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliverl.  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A  Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  'ivo.     is.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Study 
OF  THK  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  uroN  our  under- 
standing OF  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     %s.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN.  A  Study  im 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition.      Wide  Croum  %vo.     JJ.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d.  n.!t. 

Lorlmep  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Eighteenth 
Editicn.    Cr.  %vo.     -^s.  6d. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

■Loyal  Sepviteur.'    THE   STORY  OF 

BAYARD.  Adapted  by  Amy  G.  Andrewes. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Sva.     2s.  6d. 

Lucas  (E,  v.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
Bvo.     IS.  bd.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
'Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     5 J. 

A    WANDERER    IN     LONDON.      Illus- 
trated.    Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*A  Is/j  Fcap.  Zvo.     ^s. 

A   WANDERER   IN   PARIS.      Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     55. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     5.V.  ;  India  Paper,  7^.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
%s.  ;     India  Paper,  -js.  6d. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5J. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     sx. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART.  A  Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap  Zvo.     ^s. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 

A  SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     t7S.  6d.  net. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  :  A  Ffmininb 
1'ortrait,  Gallery.  Fifth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     5s. 


GOOD  COMPANY:  A  Rally  op  Men. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zz'o.     c,s. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ^s. 

•OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 

LISTENER'S  LURE:  An  Oblique  Nar- 
ration.    Eiehth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.      t,s. 

OVER  BEM£rTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.      Ninth  Edition.      Fcap.  Zvo. 

•MR.    INGLESIDE.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5*. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

•Lydekkep  (R.  and  Otliersl.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  AND  FISHES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

•Lydekker  (R.).     THE   OX.      Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo. 
\Zs. 

McCabe  (Joseph^  THE  DECAY  OF 
THE    CHURCH    OF    ROME.        Third 

Edition.     Dany  Zvo.     7T.  td.  net. 
•THE   EMPRESSES   OF    ROME.       Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zi'O.     11s.  6d.  net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL: 
A  Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     loi.  61/.  net. 

McCullagh  (Francis).  THE  FALL  OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID.  Illustrated.  Dtmy 
Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

•MacDonagh  (Michael).   THE  SPEAKER 

OF   THK   HOUSE.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 
net. 

McDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION    TO     SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     s-f.  net. 
•BODY   AND   MIND  :    A  History  and  a 
Df.fence  oj'  Animism.    Demy  Zvo.   10s.  6d. 
net. 

'  Mdlle.  Mori '  (Author  of).  ST.  GATHER- 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD  :  A  Faiky  Pi.ay  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Trixkira  db 
Mattos.  Twentieth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Deckle  Ed£cs.  y.  bd.  net.  Also  Fcap.  Svo. 
Paper  covers,  is.  net. 

•THE  BLUE  BIRD  :  A  Fairy  Play  in  Sin 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Tbixkira 
DE  Mattos.    Illustrated.    Cr.4to.    \$s.net. 

MARY  MAGDALENE;  A  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Tkixbira 
DB  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Deckle  Edges.     31.  6d.  net. 
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MahaifyiJ.P.}.  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

Maltland  {F.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON 
LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OK  ENG- 
L.\ND.         Royal  Zvo.     ys.  (>d. 

Marett  (R.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.     Cr.  Zvo.     3X.  td.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A  SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    -js.  6d.  net. 

•THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     xos.  td.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  LUCIUS  CARY,  VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     -js.  td.  net. 

Masefield  (John).    SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 

SONS     TIME.       Illustrated.       Cr.     Svo. 

3^.  6d.  net. 
A    SAILOR'S    GARLAND.      Selected   and 

Edited.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  td. 

net. 
AN    ENGLISH    PROSE    MISCELLANY. 

Selected  with  an  Introduction.    Cr.  Sva.    6s. 

Masterman  (C  F.  C).  TENNYSON 
AS  .\  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.    Cr.Svo.    7S.6d.net. 

•Meldpum  (D.  S-).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
HOLLAND.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  td.  net. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S-).  ENGLAND'S  RUIN  : 
Discussed  in  Fourteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
■}d.  net. 

Meynell  (Everard).    COROT  AND  HIS 

FRIENDS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.   10s.  td. 
net. 

Miles  (Eustace).      LIFE  AFTER  LIFE: 

OR,    'The    Theory    ok    Rei.ncakn.\tion. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  td.  net. 
THE   POWER  OF   CONCENTRATION  : 

How    to    Acquire    it.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  td.  net. 

Millals  (J.  G).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy    Zvo.     js.  td.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Moffat  {Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Eourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•MARIA  THERESA.  Illustrated.  10/.  6d. 
net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chlozza).    RICHES  AND 

POVERTY,     1910.       Tenth    and   Revised 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 
MONEY'S    FISCAL  DICTIONARY,   1910. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

Montague (C.E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.Zvo.    5J. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (J.  H.),  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  ChakciiLLGR. 
Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

Nevill  (Lady  Dorothy).  UNDER  FIVE 
REIGNS.  Edited  by  her  son.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     15J.  net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Presknt.      Illustrated.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C),  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.       Fi/th   Edition.       Cr.   %vo. 

3^.  td. 

Palces  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.    151-. 

Parker  (Eric).  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO ;  By  Day  and  Night.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.     Demy  Zvo.     i-2s.  td.  net. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders).     A  HISTORY 

OF  EGYPT.    Illustrated.   In  Six  Volumes. 

Cr.  Zvo.     ts.  ecuh. 
Vol.    I.      From   the   1st   to   the  XVIth 

Dy.vasty.     Sixth  Edition. 
Vol..     II.       The    XVIIth     and     XVIIItii 

Dynasties.     Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.     XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV.      15<;ypt    under   the  Ptolemaic 

Dynasty.     J.  P.  Mahaffv. 
Vol.  V.    Egypt  under  Ro.man  Rule.    J.  G. 

Milne. 
Vol.   VI.    Egypt    in   the    Middlk   Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Pooli:. 
RELIGION     AND      CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Illustrated    Cr.  Zvo. 

IS.  td. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL    AMARNA      LETTERS.      Cr.    iva. 

2S.  td. 
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EC7YPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Sfcond  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
3J.  6/. 

KGVl'TIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  (xi. 

EGYPTIAN  DECOR.'\TIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  &V0.     3x.  6d. 

Phelps  (Ruth  S.}.  SKIES  ITALIAN  :  A 
Little  Breviary  for  Travellers  in 
Italy.      FcaJ>.  Zvo.    51.  net. 

Podmope  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRIT- 
UALISM. TiL'O  Volumes.  Demy  &vo. 
■21S.  net. 

^[ESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN 
.SCIENCE:  .\  Short  History  of  Mental 
Healing.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
JOS.  6d.  net. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
1594-1685.     Illustrated.     Folio.     21s.  net. 

•Porter  (G.  R.)  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.     Demy  Zvp.     -zzs.  net, 

Powell  (Arthur  E.).  FOOD  AND 
HEALTH.     Cr.  Sw.    3^.  6d.  ftet. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  8w.     6s. 

•Price  (Eleanor  C).     CARDINAL  DE 

RICHELIEU.       Illustrated.       Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.\  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FRO.M  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
IS.  Cd. 

Pycraft  (W.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

•Rappoport  (Angelo  S-).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     ts. 

Read  (C  Stanford),    FADS  AND  FEED- 

LXG.     Cr.  8rv.     -zs.  (,d.  net. 

•Regan  (C  Tate).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  HRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Reld  (Archdall),  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  2\s. 
net. 

Robertson  (C  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES,  CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1804.     Demy  Ziio.     jos.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
tut. 


Roe  (Fred\      OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.      Demy  St'ff. 

lOi".    6d.    7tCt. 

Royde-Smith   (N.   G.).     THE    PILLOW 

BOOK :    A    Oarnkr   of    Many    Moods. 

Collected.       Second     Edition.       Cr.     9vo, 

^s.  6d.  net. 
POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.    Selected,  with  an 

Introduction.     Ecap.  Zvo.     5J. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMH-IAL     LORD     COLLINGWOOD. 

Illustrated.     I-'ourtk  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo.     6j. 

•Ryan  (P.  F.  W.)-  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Social  History.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRL\RS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  W'illiam 
Hevwood.    Illustrated.    Demy  Sva.  ss.  net. 

'Saki'    (H.    H.    Munro).       REGINALD. 

Second  Edition.     Eceip.  Zvo.     is.  td.  net. 
REGINALD     IN     RUSSIA.       Fca/>.    Zvo. 
IS.  bd.  net. 

Sandeman  (G.  A.  C.).  METTERNICH. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  (yti.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh.  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  Zvo.     2S.  td. 

TOMMY  S.MITHS  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Fi/t/i  Edition.  FcaJ>.  Zvo. 
■2S.  6d. 

JACK'S  INSECTS.    Illustrated.   Cr.Zvo.  ts. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £.^  4J.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
£i'2  lis.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wv.vuham.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
rum.     10s.  6d. 

Sharp  (A.).     VICTORIAN    POETS.     Cr. 

Zvo.     2S.  td. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  GERMANY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  td.  net. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     SJ.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  CannaN. 
T'lvo  I'ol nines.     Demy  Zz'o.     sis.  net. 

•Smith  (G.  Herbert).  GEMS  AND 
PRECIOUS  STONES.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.    ts. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A  ROOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 
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'Stancliffe.*  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
I'hird  Edition.     Fcap  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.L.\  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOULS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
hy  Sir  Sidney  Colvik.  A  Nnu  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  4  volumes.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  B710.     Leather,  each  ^s.  net. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  Wkliam  Strang.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz'o.     Buckram.     6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  AND  BEYOND. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Steven- 
son during  1887-S8.     Cr.  Bz'o.     6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated.    Secoftd  Edition.     Cr.  Ez>o.     6s.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  P.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AlSiD  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  &vo.  ^s. 
net. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.}.  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Ediiieii.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  iL-jo. 
Cs.  net. 

Sykes  (Ella  C).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Symes  (J  E-l.  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Second  Edition.   Cr.Svo.   2s.6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.     Illustrated.    EcaJ>.  Svo.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.    Second  Edition.   Demy 

St'fl.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Foktescub.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  bd.  net. 

•Thomas  (Edv/ard).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK.   Illustrated.   Cr.Svo.  ^s.  net. 

Thompson  iFrancis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfkio 
Meynkll.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Snientli  Edition.     Ecap.  Svo.     -,6.  net. 

Tlleston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  .STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Hlgkteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Lamb- 
skin JS.  td.  net.  Also  an  edition  in  superior 
binding,  6s. 

•THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  i6nio.     is.  (yi,  thei. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI  : 
His  LiFK  AiNU  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Editiort,  Cr. 
Svo.     ^s.  net. 


Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED; 

AND   OTHER   PoEMS.     Second  and  Revised 

Edition.     Large  Post  ovo.     6s. 
NEW    POEMS.      Second   edition.      Large 

Post  Svo.     6s. 
APOLLO    AND    THE    SEAMAN.     Large 

Post  Svo.     Paper,  is.  6d.  net;  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.l.  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fourth  Edition.      Demy  Svo.      loJ.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (Inlgo  H.).  TOWN  PLANNING : 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Rpyal .  Svo. 
isr.  net. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).      MYSTICISM.      A 

Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  Svo.     -l^s.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.).  THE  NAPLES 
KIVTERA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

•FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES.' 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo,     ^s.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon  W.  WarrenV  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DAJMTE.  Witli 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moork. 
TiL'O  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
i^s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Tuio  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.      Cr.  Sr'C.       liy.  >ut. 

READINGS  ON  THE  P.VRADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.      15J.  net. 

Waddell  iCol  L.  A.\  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  ot  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
ami  Cheaper  Edition.  Mediutn  Svo.  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Wagner  fRichard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighto.v  Cleathkr 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

J'ourth  Edition. 
Tkistan  and  Isolde. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
Sl.MPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  I'olt  S-jo.     is.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Svo. 
2S.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.     Large  Cr.  Svo.     s^-  '"^. 

THOUGH  IS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Smali 
Pott  Svo.     IS.  net. 
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Waters  (W.  G.)-  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS 
ANJ)    SMITHS.      Illustrated.       Cr.    Zvo. 

■js.  td.  net. 

•Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  td.  net. 

Weigall  (Arthur-  E-  P).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  :  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    js.  6d.  ntt. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
I.IKE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.      y.  td. 

A  .SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Ten/A 
Edition.      With  3  Maps.      Cr.  Svo.     y.  td. 

Westell  (W.  Pepclval).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

•THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8r't7.     y. 

Westell  (W.  Pepcival),  and  Cooper  (C.  S.). 

THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.      Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zz'O.     31.  6d.  net. 

White  (George  F.).  A  CENTURY  OF 
.SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  1788-1898. 
Demy  Svo,     12s.  td.  net, 

Wilde  (Oscar).     DE   PROFUNDI  S. 

Tivel/th  Edition.     Cr.  8r/c.     5^.  net. 
THE   WORKS   OF  OSCAR  WILDE.     In 
Twelve  Volumes.     Fcap.  Svo.     s^-  «^'  eac/i 
volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savii.e's  Crime  and 
THE  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  oe  Padua.  hi.  Poems.  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
OF  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 
FUNDis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays. 
XII.  Salom6,  a  Florkniine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisank. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONAPARTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustr.ited.  Jn  Two 
Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     i^s.  net. 

A  ROSE  OF  S.U'OY  :  Marie  Ad6i.aIde  of 
Savoy,  Duchksse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother 
of  Loi'IS  XV.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     15J.  net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Lo'Jis  pRANfois  Armand  du 
Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
j$s.  net. 

•A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  :  Marie 
Caroline,  Duchessb  de  Bkrrv  (1798- 
1870).     Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.     15J.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustr.i- 
ted.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     TS.  td.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  and  Edmonds 
(Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  oK 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (1861-5).  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  td.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).    THE  POEMS.    With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith.  Jn  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 
xy.  net. 


Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Yeats    (W.  B.).       A    BOOK.    OF    IRISH 
VKRSIC.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  td. 


Part   II. — A   Selection  of   Series 


Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE. 

Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H-  New,  and  other  Artists. 


Bristol.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.     J.  C.  Co.\. 
Chester.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.     S.  A.  O.  Fitipatrick. 


Edinburgh.     M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.     E.  Mansel  Sympsoii. 
Shrewsbury.     T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.     T.  S.  Holmes, 
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The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX. 
Demy  Svo.     "js.  6cf.  net  each  volume. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


Arch.«oi.ogy     and     False     Antiquities. 

R.  Munro. 
Bells  of  En<.i.and,  The.    Canon  J.  J.  Raven. 

Second  Edition. 
Brasses   ok   England,    The.      Herbert  W. 

Macklin.     Second  Edition.         " 
Celtic    Art    in    Pagan   and    Christian 

Times.     J.  Romilly  Allen. 
Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England. 

A.  Harvey. 
Domesday  Inquest,  The.   Adolphus  Ballard. 
English    Church    Furniture.      J.  C.  Cox 

and  A. -Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
English  Costume.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

to   the    End    of   the    Eighteenth    Century. 

George  Clinch. 
English  Monastic  Lifk.      The  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 
English  Seals.    J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FOLK-LORK     AS      AN      HISTORICAL      SciEKCE. 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 
Gilds  and  Companies    of    London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 


Manor    and     Manorial    Records,    The. 

Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 
Medi.i;val    Hospitals  of  England,   The. 

Rotha  Mary  Clay. 
Old    English     Instruments     ok     Music. 

F.  W.  Galpin.     Second  Edition. 
Old  English  Libraries.     James  Hutt. 
Old      Service      Books    of    the    English 

Church.      Christopher    Wordsworth,    and 

Henry  Littlehales.     Second  Edition. 
Parish     Life     in     Medi.€:val     E.sgland. 

The   Right   Rev.    Abbot   Gasquet.       Third 

Edition. 
Parish    Registers    ok     England,     The. 

J.  C.  Cox. 
Remains    ok     the    Pkehistoric     Age     im 

England.       B.    C.   A.   Windle.        Second 

Edition. 
•Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.     J.  Ward. 
•Roman-British    Buildings    and    Earth- 
works.    J.  Ward. 
Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.      J.  C. 

Cox. 
Shrines  ok  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  Svo.     2s.  6d.  nei  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Ekrors,  The. 

Hamlet.     Second  Edition, 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  iv.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  hi. 

King  Leak. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Mehchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Mbrrv  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othkllo. 

Pericles. 

Ro.meo  and  Juliet. 

Ta.ming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Te.mpest,  The. 

TiMON  ok  Athens. 

Titus  Andkonicus. 

Troilus  and  Ckessida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 
IVith  numerous  JUustrations,      Wide  Royal  %vo. 


The  Art  of  thk  Greeks.  H.  B.  Walters. 
i2i'.  td.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans.  H.  B.  Walters. 
15J.  net. 

Charuin.     H.  E.  a.  Furst.     x-zs.  6ci.  tiei. 

DoNATEi.LO.     Maud  Cruttwell.      15^.  net. 

Florentine  Scilptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     12J.  6d.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
I2J.  td.  net. 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition,    los.  6d, 


Michei.angklo.     Gerald  S.  Davies.     J7S.  6d. 

net. 
Ri'BE.vs.     Edward  Dillon,     25.?.  net. 
Raphael.    A.  P.  Opp;.     i2i.  6d.  net. 
*Rembrandt's  Etchings.    A.  M.  Hind. 
Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     12J.  6d.  net. 

Tintoretto.    Evelyn  March  Phillipps.    15J. 
net. 

Ti'rner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
FlNBEKG.     i2S.bd.net.     Second  Edition. 

Velazquez,    A.  de  Beruete.    101.  dd.  net. 


The  Complete  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated,     Demy  ^ino. 


The  Complete  BiLLiAr.D  Plaver.    Charles 

Roberts.     10s.  dd.  net. 
The    Complete    Cook.      Lilian    Whitling. 

js.  6d.  net. 
The    Complete    Cricketer.  Albert    E. 

Knight,     ys.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Foxhunter.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    I2J.  td.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete    Golfer.      Harry   Vardon. 

iKjs.  bd.  net.     Eleventh  Edition. 
The    Complete    Hockey-Player.     Eustace 

E.  White,     ^s.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The     Complete    Lawn    Tennis     Player. 

A.  Wallis   Myers.     10s.   6</.  net.     Second 

Edition. 


The  Complete  Motorist.  Filson  Young, 
i2i.  i>d.  net.     New  Edition  {Sevcntli). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 
Abraham,     ijx.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Co.mplete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lchmann. 
I  or.  iid.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Baylej".     xos.  td.  net.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead,     los.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 


The    Complete    Shot. 
Buckcll.    i;.f.  dd.  net. 


G.    T.    Teasdale 
Third  Edition, 


The  Connoisseur's  Library. 


With  numerous  Illustrations, 


English    Furniture.     F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.    M.irtin  H.irdie. 
•Etchings.     F.  Wcdmore. 
European   Enamels.      Henry  H.   Cunyng- 

hame. 
Glass.     Edward  Dillon. 
Goldsmiths'    and    Silversmiths'    Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  A.  Herbert. 


Wide  Royal  'ivo.     z^s,  net  each  volume. 

Ivories.     Alfred  ALiskell. 

H.    Clifford    Smith.       Second 


Jewellery. 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.    Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.     Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.    Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

•Wood  Sculpture.    Alfred  MaskelL 
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Handbooks  of  English  Churcli  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6J.  net  each  vohinit 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

Thk  Saxon  Church  and  thb  Norman  Con- 
quest.   C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Medieval  Church  and  thk  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.    Henry  Gee. 
The    Stri-ggle    with    Puritanism.     Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church    of   England   in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.    R.  L. 

Ottley.       Fifth  Edition,  Revised.       Demy 

8i'(7.     121.  iii. 
A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  %vo.     lor.  td. 
An    Introduction    to    the    History    of 

Religion.      F.  B.  Jevons.     I'iftk  Edition. 

Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  or  the 
Creeds.     A.  E.  Burn.    Demy  %vo.    los.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  DemySvo. 
los.  6d. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  or  the  Church  op 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Sevent/i  Edition.    Demy  Zvo,     \is.  (>d. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  %vo.     2)^.  6d,  net  each  volume, 
WITH    COLOURED     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Dance  of  Life:  A  Poem.    The  Author 
of '  Dr.  Syntax.' 

Life  in  London.     Pierce  Egan. 

Rkal  Life  in  London.    An  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).     Two  l-'olumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.      Pierce  Egan. 

The    Vicar    of    Wakefield.     Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 


Din  Coloured  Books.    George  Paston.    2j. 

net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 

Esq.     Nimrod.    Fifth  Edition. 
The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     Nimrod. 
Handley   Cross.      R.   S.   Surtees.       Third 

Edition. 
Mr.    Sponge's    Spokti.ng    Touk.       R.    S. 

Surtees. 
JoKRocKs's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.      R.  S. 

•Surtees.     Third  Edition. 
Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 

The    Analysis    of   the    Hunting    Field. 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax  in  Search  op 

THE  Picturesque.     William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dk.  .Syntax  in  .Search  of 
Consolation.    William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.     William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quar  Genus. 
the  Author  of  The  Three  Tours.' 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  'Doctor 
Syntax.'     I'wo  Voluniet, 


The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcombe.    An  Officer. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  or  a  Post  Captain. 
A  Naval  Officer. 

Gamonia.     Lawrence  Rawstorne. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen. 
Geoffrey  Gambado. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland.    A  Retil  Paddy. 

The  Adventures  or  Johnny  Newcomdb  in 
the  Navy.     Alfred  Burton. 

The  Old  English  Squire.    John  Careless. 

The  E.vglish  Siy.  Bernard  BlackmantU. 
Two  V'olumtt.      -js.  net. 
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Methuen  and  Compamy  Limited 


WITH     PLAIN     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Grave:  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

Windsor   Castlk.    W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

The  Tower  of  London.  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank  Fairlegh.     F.  E.  Smedley. 

Handy  Andy.     Samuel  Lover. 

The  Compleat  Angler.    Izaak  Walton  and 

Charles  Cotton. 
The  Pickwick  PArsRS.    Charles  Dickens. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.     With  Portraits. 
Crcnvn  2>vo,     2s.  net  each  volume. 
Cardinal  Newman.     R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.     J.  H.  Overton. 
BiSHOP  WiLBERFORCE.     G.  W.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Kutton. 
Charles  Simeon.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
John  Knox.     F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.     R.  F.  Horton. 
Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 


George  Fox,   the  Quaker.    T.  Hodgkin. 

Third  Edition. 
John  Kebi.e.    Walter  Lock. 


Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.    R.  L.  Ottley.    Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.     E.  L.  Cutts. 
William  Laud.    W.  H.  Hutton.     Third  Ed. 
John  Donnb.     Augustus  Jessop. 
Thomas  Cranmer.    A.  J.  Mason. 
Bishop  Latimer.     R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J, 

Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butler.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  %vo,  cloth,  is.  ;  leather,  2s.  dd.  net  each  volume, 
St.     Augustine 


Thk     Confessions 
Seventh  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.     E'ourth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.     Second  Edition. 

The  Temple.     Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  Skrious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
1-1  ke.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Second  Edition. 

On  th>j  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostoi.ica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A     Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

BisHoi"  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 


Gracb  Abounding  to  thr  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 


Lyra    Sacra  :    A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


A    Day     Book    from 

F.'^THERS. 


thb     Saints    and 
A 


A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and   Love.     A    Selection   from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the    Devout    Life. 

The  Little    Flowers    of   thk    Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.    Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  the  Great  Festivals. 

PrECES  PRIVATiB. 

Hor.*:  Mystic-*  :    A  D.iy    Book    from    the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

IFii/i  many  Illustrations.     Demy  xdmo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


Albrecht  DUrer.    J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.     E.   Dillon.     Second 

Edition. 
Bookplates.     K.  Almack. 
Botticelli.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 
BuRNE-JoNES.     F.  de  Lisle. 
Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Claude.     E.  Dillon. 
Constaple.       H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 

Edition. 
Corot.    a.  Pollard  and  E.  Bimstingl. 
Enamels.     Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 
Frederic  Leighton.     A.  CorUran. 
George  Romney.     G.  Paston. 
Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.    Fourth  Edition. 
Grbuze  and  Boucher.    £.  F.  Pollard. 


Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.     C.  Davenport. 

John  Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir   Joshua   Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 

Edition. 
Millet.     N.  Peacock. 
Miniatures.     C.  Davenport. 
Our  Lady  i.v  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Raphaeu     a.  R.  Dryhurst. 
Rembrandt.     Mrs.  E.  .\.  Sharp. 
Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 
Vandyck.     M.  G.  Sraallwood. 
Velasquez.      W.    Wilberforce    and     A.     R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  l6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A  Littlb  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Pott  8w,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  y.  6d.  net,  each  volume. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artisU  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A.    H. 

Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell. 
English  Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
Isle  of  Wight,  The.     G.  Clinch. 
Malvern  Country,  The.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.     A.  T.  Story. 
Oxford    and     its     Colleges.      J.    Wells. 


Ninth  Edition. 


Shakespeare's  Country.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Third  Edition. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     G.  Clinch. 
Westminster     Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeclc 

Second  Edition. 

Berkshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire.     E.  S.  Roscoe, 
Cheshirb.     W.  M.  Gallicbaa. 
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Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.    S.  Baring-Gould.     Second  Ediiion, 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.    Secona  Edition. 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.     J.  C.  Cox. 

HERTFOunsHiRK.     II.  W.  Toiiipkins. 

Kent.     G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.     C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.     J.  C.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.     G.  W.  Wade  and   J.   11. 

Wade. 
Norfolk.     W.   A.    Dutt.     Second  Edition, 

lieviscd, 
Northamptonshire.    W.  Dry.    Second  Ed. 
Northumberland.    J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.     L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 


J.     E. 


Somerset.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Staffordshire.     C.  E.  Masetield.   • 

Suffolk.     W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.     J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Br.-iTiant.     Third  Edition 

Wiltshire.     Y.  K.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,     The    East    Riding. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,    The    North    Riding 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  K. 
I^lorris.  Cloth,  y.  6d.  net;  leather,  ^s.  td. 
tut. 


Brittany.     S.  B.uing-Gould. 
Normandy.     C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


E. 


The  Little  Library, 

^Vith  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6  J.  nd. 


Anon.     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen    {Janei.    PRIDE   AND   PREJU- 
DICE.     Tv'o  I'oliinies. 

nokthanger  abbey. 


Bacon    (Francis). 

LORD  BACON. 


THE     ESSAYS     OF 


Barham   (R. 

LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
'J'uio  Volumes. 


Barnet  (Anniel.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OK  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William^  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM   BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).    LAVENGRO.     T:uo 

I  'oluincs. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FRO.M  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTl-JACOBlN  :  with  George 
Canning's  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE.  , 


Cralk  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.      Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Carv. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Carv. 

Barley  (George\  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEM.S  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 

Tivo  I  'ol:i/ncs. 


Ferrier   (Susan). 

/  'o!u»us. 
THE  INHERITANCE, 


MARRIAGE.      Tzvo 


Gaskell  (Mrs.\ 


Two  Volumes. 
CRANFORD.    SecondEd. 


Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  J.  F.I.    A   LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (JohnN 

Kinglake  (A. 
Edition. 


POEMS. 
W.).      EO'lHEN. 


StCOnd 
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Lamb  (Chariest  IXIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  H.  W.  LONG- 
FELLOW. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).    M.\NSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennvson  fAlfred.  Lord  .  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE   PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray   (W.  M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  Volujiies. 
PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


THE      COMPLEAT 


Walton    (Izaak). 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
P.OOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.- 
TJiirtcenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORD^i- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.i. 
LVRIC.\L  BALLADS.     Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Fott  i6mo.     hi  40  Vohtmes.     Leather,  price  is,  ?iet  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     \os,  net. 

Miniature  Library. 


EuPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald.    Demy  -^2^10.    Leather,  2s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  Demy 
^2>no.    Leather,  -is.  net. 


Poi.oxius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy  ■^■zmo. 
Leatlier,  2s.  net. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khavy,\m.  Edward 
t'ltzGerald.  Fourth  Edition.  Leather,  \s. 
net. 


Care   op  the  Body,   The.      F.  Cavanagh 
Second  Edition,     -js.  td.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  Svo. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.   H.  Sainsbury. 
A.  T.  Scho- 


Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edtttou. 
JS.  6d.  net. 

CoNTROi.  OF  A  Scourge,  The  :  or.  How 
Cancer  is  Curable.  Cbas.  P.  Childe.  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver. 
10s.  td.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Drink  Problem,  The,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical  Aspects  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
JS.  dd.  net. 


Functional  Nerve  Dise.ases. 
field.     7^.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  op  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Fifth  Edition,     js.  td.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
■JS.  td.  net. 

Prevention  op  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  lar.  td. 
net.     Second  Edition. 

AiK  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.td, 
net.     Second  Edition^ 


jd  Methuen'  and  Company  Limited 

Tie  New  Lilnary  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWIIAN.     ISiutraUd.     Demy  Ssa.     7s.  6d.  net 

BsAims.      J.   k.    Fdiler-ilaitiaid.       Secjmi   I    Hjujtjki-    R.  A.  StreadeiltL     Seamd  Ediium. 
Editum.  I    Hcca  Woty.     Eraest  yeiraiaa- 

Oxferi  Biograpliiea. 

IHasirai^     Fcap.  %vo.     Each,  valnvu^  cloth,  2s.  6tL  itet ;  lecUh^r,  y.  6a'.  net. 


Djwtz  AijCHisai.     ^■3^'fS.  T:rnbcs.      T^rd  '   The  Yocwg  PaaTEXsnt.    C  S-  Terry. 

^'^^^^'^  I    R0BE2T  BcsMS.    T.  F.  Hendeisoii. 
GfBotAMo  Satokaboi.*.    E.  L.  5.  FTorsburgh         _  .    ,-   »*,,^        ., 

F.mr'Jt.  EMxu.n.  C«ATHAje.     A.  S.  M'DowaiL 

JoHif  Hcw-vaD.     E.  C  S.  Crhson.  !    FaA.-«c:s  ok  Assist.     Anna  iL  Stoddart. 

ALTsan  TsHHYSOir.     A.  C.  Benson.     Sa^md  I    Cansmg.     W.  Aiison  Phillips. 

ZJiximt.  EaACOMSPiELD.     Walter  Sichel, 

Sri  W.ii,T3H  Rai-High.     L  A.  Taylor.  I    Johamn  Wolfgang  Gcbtsz.    H.  G.  Atitins. 


£a.\sxus.    £.  F.  H.  Cape7.  I    Fkam^ois  F&:fSLair.    'V  iscouoc  St.  Cyres. 

Saauuitie  ffistacy. 

Edited  by  MARTIN   HUME.     Ubistratai.    Demy^'o. 

A  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  wfaidi  tie  periods  and  petsonaJities  selected  are 

snch  as  aSbrd  romaatic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  tiieir  historical 

importance. 

Thk    F:asT    Govz2^fEss   of  thz   ysTHEa-  Hume.     r^x.  »«<#. 

LA.-ros.   MASGAazT  op  Aostria.     Eleanor   ;  Xhh  NntR  Davs'  QuEZjr.     Richard  Davcy. 

E.  Tsemayne.     r«.  5/i  «^.  ^^^i,  ^    Preface  by  Martin  Hume.     SecAd 

Tiro  Emglish  QazsifS  ajis  Prilif.     Marda  '  Editiaiu     vcs.  ^.  »et. 

Tie  States  of  Italy. 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS. 

lUustratal.     Dtmy  iva. 

A  HisraBT  ip  IIilas  'rs-cEa  thh  Sfcsza.    I    A  Hjstost  of  Vkboma.  A.  M.  Allen.  12*.  W. 
Owilia  X.  A<ty.     loc  6^  tut.  I        <««& 

A  HiSTORT  VP  PaaxGrA.     W.  Heywood.     tar.  5</.  w*. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK. 


The  Acts  of  thf  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  RarVham.  Demy  Si's.  Fzfzi  Eittzan. 
xos.6d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  PArt.  the  Apostle 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Gondge.     Third  Editun.    Demy  %vo~    iti. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Ntile.  With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.  Demy 
Sro.     lor.  bd. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Kcdpach.    Dttrty  Sr^.    lot.  iti- 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  -with  lntn>- 
doction  and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver. 
Ki^kth  £dizim.     Demn  57<fl.     las.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isalah.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Wade.     Demy  Svo.     los.  td. 

ADDmONS  .<NT>  CoHKBCTIO  KS  TKTHE  SkVENTH 

Edition  of  The  Book  of  Genesis.     S.  R. 
Dri>-er.     Demy  Stt.     it- 

The  Book  OF  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson. 
Secpnd  Ddzticn..     Drmy  %vo,     ts. 

The  Epistle  or  St.  James.  Edited  urith  1d- 
troducticin  'and  Notes  by  R.  J.  K&owling. 
Secntd  Editicn.    Demg  Sr».    or. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library. 

Fcaf.  %Z'0. 


De  Pkofckpis.     Oscar  Wilde. 

The   Loke    of   the  Ho-ni-Y-Bee.      Ticknei 

Edwardes. 
Letters    from  a  Self-M.\de    Mekchant 

TO  his  Son.     Georje  Horace  Larimer. 
•Selected  Poems.    Oscar  Wilde. 


•The    Life  of  Robext  Loi'is  Stetkksox. 
Graham  Balfour. 


•The  Life  of  John  RrsKiN. 
wood. 


W.  a  Coffini^ 


•The    CoNDiTiOJi 

Mosterman. 


OF   EyBLAKD.    G.  F.  G. 


Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesi  ,E  Marian    SUSANNAH  .\ND 
ONE    OTHER.      Fnrtk    Editia*.      Cr. 

LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      SeccnS   Ediiigm. 

C-r.  Srv.     PJ. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  M.\RY.     TMrd 

Ediri^K.     Cr.  Stv.     6.'. 
1    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.     T'a-d   Edition. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  -\MEL1A:    ok.    The 

PoUTE    .\0VKNTiKESS.        J'ktrd    Editivn. 
Cr.  iz-C.      V.  td. 

THE    GLAD     HEART.      Fifth   Edin^. 

Cr.  Zve.     M. 

Bagot  Richard  .  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Tkird  Edititm.     Cr.  Slv.     Pf. 
THE   P.\SSFORT.     Ef*r:k  EdiHoK.     Cr. 

5tw.     ts. 
ANTHONY  CU THBERT.   Fcurth  EUti—. 

Cr.  iv*.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  %v».    6s. 
DONN.A.    DIAN.V      Src^md  £ditS.->M.      C". 

CASTING    OF    NETS.     T^v.yrA    Edititm. 

Cr.  Sr.'.      M. 

7HE  HOUSE  OF  SERR.WALLE.     TUrJ 
Editim.     Cr.  8tv.     6f. 


BaUoy  (H.  C.\  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Tkird  Edinm.     Cr.  Srm?.     6j. 
•THE  LONELY  QUEEN.    Seamd Editiim. 
Cr.  toi'.     ti. 


Baring-Gould    ;S.\       IN   THE  ROAR 

OF  THE  SEA.  Ei^lii  Editztm.  Cr.  Sx-o. 
ts. 

M.\RGERY    OF     QUETHER.  SecmU 

Editifn.      Cr.  Bt'A     6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    /yW  Editimt, 

Cr.  Stw.      CvJ. 

TACQUETTA.  Tkird EJi.'i.-'-L.  Cr.  Sw.  e«r. 
klTTY  ALONE.  Fink  Ed^tie-i.  Cr.B^zv.  os. 
NOE'MI.     Illustrated.    Fnertk  Editim.    Cr. 

THE      BROOM  -  SQUIRE.  lUustratcd. 

Fink  Ediam.     Cr.  Sr>A,     w. 
DARTMOOR    IDYLLS      O.  ?^'^.    w. 
GU.A.V.\S     THE     TINNER.       lUustiated. 

Se.'iHtd  £diTii>v.     Cr.  Stv>      o-t. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illas- 

trared.     Seamd  EdiTi,-^.     c"*-.  Srv.     6i 
PABO   THE    PRIEST.     cV  Srw.     ds. 
WINEFRKD.     Illustrated.    Secmid Editifm. 

C".  Stt.     6.r. 
ROV.\L  GEORGIE.    Illustnited.   t>.  8t<».6f- 


IMethuen  axd  Compaxy  Limited 


CHRIS   OF   ALL   SORTS.     Cr.  i-jo.    6s. 
IN   DEWISLAND.     Secand  Edition.     Cr. 

%vo.     6x. 
THE  FRO BLS HERS.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fijth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fiftli 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  T/tird  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Begble  Harold].  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
TOHN  SPARROW,  eart.  ;  or,  Thk 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mi.nd.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     dr. 

Belloc    (H.).       EMMANUEL    BURDEN. 

MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  CHANGE  IN   THE   CABINET.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8r'(7.     6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).     CLAY  HANGER. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
•HILDA   LESSWAVS.     Cr.Zzio.    6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO  :  A  Detail  of  the 
Dav.     Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  8va.     6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).     THE  BAD 

TIMES.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SPANISH   GOLD.       Sixth  Edition.       Cr. 

St'iv     6s. 
THE   SEAllCH   PARTY.     Fifth   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
•LALAGE'S    LOVERS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
•THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorle).  I  WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
()*  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Clifford  {Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OK  DOROTHY.  Iliustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     31.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A  Simple  Talc.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EVES.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

Corelli  (Mario).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Thirtieth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.     Twenty-eighth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THELMA  :      A      Norwegian     Princess. 

Forty-Jirst  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
AKDATH  :  Thk  Story  ok  a  Dead  Self. 

Twentieth  Edition.    Cr.  8z'0.     6f, 


THE    SOUL    OF     LILITH.      Stventeentk 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
WORMWOOD   :      A    Drama    op     Paki». 

Eighteenth  Edition.     Cr.  ovo.    6s. 
B.\R.\BBAS  :    A  Dkfam  of  thb  World's 

Tragedy.     Fortyji/th  Edition.    Cr.  Zro. 

6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.     Fifty-sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 
THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.    Thirteenth 

Edition.     179/A  Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 
TEMPORAL    POWER  :       A    Study     in 

SupRE.MACY.        Second     Edition.         i^oth 

Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
GOD'S    GOOD    MAN  :     A   Simple   Love 

Story.      Fifteenth  Edition.      154M  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS :    the   Tr.-vcf.dy    of   a 

Quiet    Life.       Second    Edition.       iioth 

Thousand.     Crou>n  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     MIGHTY    ATOM.        Twenty-ninth 

Editiofi.     Cr.  Zvo.     6.r. 
BOY  :  a  Sketch.     Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  %-jo. 

6,r. 
CAMEOS.   Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.     Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zva.     dr. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).      THE  OLD  CANTON- 

MENT.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     dr. 
JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     ts. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A     NINE     DAYS'     WONDER.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      SezentJk 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     dr. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROG.\NT.    SUth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.     Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
L.A..MP.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

Cotesl.   A  VOY.AGE  OF  CONSOLATlS^'. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     dr. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 
THE       BURNT      OFFERING.       .Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Fenn    (G.   Manvllle).       SYD    HELTON: 

Thk    Bov  who   would    not   go    to   Ska. 
Illustrated.     Second  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Findlater{J.  H.\  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zv.-".     6t, 
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Findlatep  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  %v(i.     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      T/iird    Edition. 

Cr.  &V0.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S    NEST:      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Ei/t/i  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

•Gibbon     (Perceval).  MARGARET 

HARDING.     0.  Sto.     6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).    IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Eourteentk  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SCHOLARS  DAUGHTER.  Fourth. 
Editimi.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

HILDA  STRAKFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.     rivel/th  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fijtk  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  &V0.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.       T/urd 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FELIX.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Ei^-it/i 

Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GARDEN   OF  ALLAH.     Tivaiiicth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   CALL  OF   THE  BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
THE    DWELLER     ON     THE     THRES- 
HOLD.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.     Elt-vench  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

QUISANTE.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

•IHE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6t. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  FoHrth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

•MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.    Cr.Svo.    6i. 

Hutten   (Baroness  von).    THE   HALO. 

Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Hyne  (C  J.  Cutcliffe).  MR.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  PURSER.  Ft/th  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

'Inner  Shrine'  (Author  of  the).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Jacobs   (W.    W.).      MANY    CARGOES. 

Thirty-second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  td. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Sixteenth  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.        Illustr.-»ted. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3X.  6d. 
LIGHT   FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.     Eii'hth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
THE   SKIPPER'S  WOOING.      Tenth  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.     -xs.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.     Illustrated.    Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
DIALSTONELANE.    Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.   Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.       js.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated. 

Eighth  Editioit.     Cr.  Zvo.     -^s.  6d, 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Z-vo.      3r.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.    Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
SHORT   CRUISES.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).    THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    FINER    GRAIN.        Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF   WESTMINSTER.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.       Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BEHI ND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Editiofi. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

London  (Jaclc).  WHITE  FANG.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr,  Svo.     6s. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).    LISTENER'S  LURE  ;  An 

Om.iQii-;    Narration.      Eighth    Edition. 

Fcafi.  8r'c.     jj. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    Ah    Easv-going 

Chronicle.    Ninth  Edition.   Fcaf>  Svo.  sx. 
MR.   INGLESIDE.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 


Lyall  (Edna). 
NOVELIST. 

-s.  6d. 


DERRICK    VAUGHAN, 
44//«   Thousand.     Cr.    Zvo. 


Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  FTi/th  Editiok, 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

•PETER  AND  JANE.    Cr.  Svo.    tt. 
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Malet  (Lucas\  COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 
WIFE.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8»o.     6j. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixttetttk  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THECARISSIMA.     Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  iva.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  FV^h  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.).      THE     PARISH 

NURSE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  SHEAF    OF    CORN.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  HEART-SMITER.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ASTRAY   IN   ARCADY.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THERE  WAS  A  WIDOW.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).     THE  COWARD  BE- 

HIND  THE  CURTAIN.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A      ROYAL     INDISCRETION.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LIVE     MEN'S    SHOES.     Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 

Marshall  (Archibald).    MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    SQUIRE'S     DAUGHTER.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 
THE  ELDEST  SON.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  net. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Tenth  Edi. 
tion.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Meade   (L.  T.).     DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.      6s. 
RESURGAM.     Seconal  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
VICIORY.     Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
A   GIRL  OF   THE  PEOPLE.     Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
HEPSY    GIPSY.        Illustrated.        Cr.    Zvo. 

3S.  6d. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  Story 
OK  AN  Old-fashionbd  Town.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 


Mitfopd  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.     Seventh   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo,     3X.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 

Illustrated.       Second    Edition.       Cr.    Zvo. 
3S.  6d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET 
LOOSE.      Ihird  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.    ScvcfUh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  S-.'o.   6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr,  Zvo.    6s. 

Nesbit  (E.),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

•DORMANT.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.     Elezienth.  Ed.      Cr.  S-.'O.      6s. 

•THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

•Onions  (Oliver").  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  ; 
A  Romance  of  Advkrtiseme.st.  Cr,  Svo. 
6s, 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).   MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    MISSING    DELORA.      Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr,  Svo.     6s. 

•Orczy  (Baroness).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Oxenham    (John).      A    WEAVER    OF 

WEBS.   Illustrated.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    ■is.  net. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.       Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE     SONG      OF      HYACINTH,     and 

Other  Stories.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 
Second  Edition.     Cro'.vn  Svo,     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.      Cr.  Svo      6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTl  AC  : 
,  The    Story   of  a   Lost    Napoleon.       Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  ?>7>o.     6s. 
AN  ADVENTURER   OF   THE   NORTH. 

The    Last  Adventures  of   '  Pretty   Pierre.' 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF   THE   MIGHTY.     Illus- 
trated.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zz'o.    6x. 
THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    STRONG:    a 

Romance   of  Two    Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  iivo.     6s. 
THE    POMP     OF     THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  ?>vo.     y.  6d. 
NORTHERN   LIGHTS.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  iivo.    6s. 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry  de  la).     THE 

TYRANT.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
LOVE  THE   HARVESTER:    A  Storv  of 

THE  Shires.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
THE      MYSTERY     OF     THE     GREEN 

HEART.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

Perrin  (Alice).     THE   CHARM.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE   MIST.     Fi/th  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SONS    OF    THE     MORNING.        Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Editirm.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
THE   AMERICAN    PRISONER.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEMETER'S      DAUGHTER.  Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PIckthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Editioti.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

•Q'  (A.  T.  Qulller  Couch).    THE  WHITE 

AVOLF.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MERkY-GARDEN   and   other    Stories. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s 
MAJOR   VIGOUREUX.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Ridge  (W.   Pett).    ERB.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3i.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    Cr.  Zvo.   ^s.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zz>o.    6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
NAME   OF   GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
NINE  TO   SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr  Zvo.     6s. 
•THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.   Cr.Svff.  6s. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).     THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Russell     (W.    Clark).       MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HIS     ISLAND     PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE. 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

Sldgwlck  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•ANTHEA'S  GUEST.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•SomepvUle  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 

DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.      Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Watson    (H.  B.  Marriott).     TWISTED 

EGLANTINE.      Illustrated.     Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   HIGH   TOBY.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
A  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  DREAM.  Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CASTLE    BY    THE    SEA.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 
THE    PRIVATEERS.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Ivo.     6s. 
A   POPPY    SHOW :    Being    Divers    and 

Diverse  Tales.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ALISE   OF   ASTRA.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
Webllng    (Peggy).      THE    STORY    OF 

VIRGINIA   PERFECT.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Wells    (H.    G.).    THE    SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

tz'O.    6s. 
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Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
R(.)BE.  Illustrated.  Twcnty-tliird Edition. 
Cr.  cvo.    6i. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
^vo.     ds. 

ROSAMUND.   Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6f. 

Williamson  (C  N.  and  A.  MO-  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  S:v. 
6s.     Also  Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a    Motor.       Illustrated.       Nintli    Edition. 

My'^FRIEND  the  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth.  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 


THE    CAR    OF     DESTINY    AND    ITS 

ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.    Illustrated.    Eiyth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    BOTOR    CHAPERON.     Illustrated. 

Sijrth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SCARLET   RUNNER.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 
SET    IN     SILVER.       Illustrated.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LORD    LOVELAND    DISCOVERS 

AMERICA.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.    Sixth  EiUtion. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
•A  NEW   NOVEL.     Cr.  Sro.     6s. 


Wyllapde  (Dolf.    THE  PATHWAY  OF 

THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autrcs).     Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
•THE     UNOFFICIAL     HONEYMOON. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 


Methuen's  Two-Shilling-  Novels. 


Cr.  Szv,     2s,  net. 


The  Gate  of  the  Desert.    John  Oxenham. 
The  Severins.     l\Irs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Clementina.    A.  E.  W.  Mason. 


The  Princess  Virginia.    C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 
Colonel  Endekdv's  Wife.    Lucas  Malct, 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     CrcKvn  ^vo.     3J.  6d. 


Cross   and   Daggfr.      The  Crusade  of  the 

Children,  1212.    W.  Scott  Durrant. 
The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.       Mrs. 

W.  K.  Cli  fiord. 
Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog.         Edith   E. 

Cuthell. 
Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.    W.  Clark 

Russell. 
Syd    r.ELTON :     The    Boy    who    would    not 

go  to  Sea.     G.  Manviilc  Fenn. 


The  Red  Grange.    Mrs.  Moleswoith. 

A  Girl  of  the  Peofi.k.    L.  T.  Meaac. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.      L.  T.  Meade,     as.  6d. 

The  Honourable  Miss.    L.  T.  Meade. 

There  was  oncb  a  Prince.      Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

Whem  Arnold  comes  Home.     Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels. 


Jank.     Marie  Corelli. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.   Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Lady  Bftty  Across  thk  Wate!?.    C.  N. 
&  A.  M.  Williamson. 


Mirage.    E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Virginia  Perfect.    Peggy  Webling. 
Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
•Bakbary  Sheep.    Robert  Hichens. 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Bumas. 

MeJiuyn  Zvo.     Price  C>d.     Double  Vohinies,  \s. 


Acxfi. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blum. 

C6CILE. 

The  ChAtelet. 

The    Chevalier    D'IIarmental.     (Double 

volume.) 
Chicot  the  Jester. 
Chicot  Redivivus. 
The  Comte  de  Montgommery. 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 
The  Corsican    Brothp.rs;    and   Otho  the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 
dom  gorf.nflot. 
The  Due  d'.\njou. 
The  Fatal  Combat. 
The  Fencing  Master. 
Fernande. 
Gabriel  Lambert. 
Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre. 
Henri  de  Navarre. 

HliLfeNE   de   ChAVERNV. 

The  Horoscope. 


Leone-Leona. 

Louise  de  la  VALLifeRE.     (Double  volunjel) 

The   Man    in   the   Iron   Mask.    (Double 

^'o'^nie-)  (ajjoiicjij;  sj.ioia 

MaItre  Adam. 

The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.    (Double  volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline;  Pascal  Bruno;  and  Eontekoe. 

P£re  la  Ruine. 

The  Porte  Saint-Antoink. 

The  Prince  of  Thip.ves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

St.  Quentin. 

RoniN  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowball  and  the  Sultanetta. 

Sylvandire. 

The  Taking  of  Calais. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

Tales  of  Strange  Adventure. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Three  Musketeers.   (Double  volume.) 

Tourney  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  Tragedy  of  Nantes. 

Twenty  Years  After.    (Double  volume.) 

The  Wild-Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Le.\der. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books. 


I\  led  turn  8z/c7. 


Albanesl    (E.   Maria).     LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 
I   KNOW   A   MAIDEX. 
THE  BLUNDER  OK  AN  INNOCENT. 
PETER  A  PARASITE. 

Anstey  (P.).    A  BAYARD  OF    BENGAL. 

Austen  (J.).     PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
C.\STING  OF  NETS. 
DONNA  DIANA. 

Balfour   (Andrew).     BY    STROKE    OF 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould  (S).    FURZE  BLOOM 

CHEAP   JACK   ZITA. 

KITTY   ALONE.  ,.    , 

URITH. 

THE   BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE   FROBISHERS. 

THE   QUEEN   OF   LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF   THE  STEWPONEY. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
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Barr  (Robert).    JENNIE  P.AXTER. 
IN   THE   MIDST   OF  ALARMS. 
THE   COUNTESS   TEKLA. 
THE   MUTABLE   MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
THE   VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell   (C.   L.).      THE    HEART    OF 
JAJ'AN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS    THE 
SALT   SEAS. 

Caffyn  (Mrs.).    ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes    (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 

WINE. 
THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

Clifford    (Mrs.  W.    K.).     A  FLASH  OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.   KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Corbett    (Julian).     A     BUSINESS     IN 
GREAT   WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    ANGEL. 
A   ST.VTE   SECRET. 
PEGGY   OF   THE   BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante    (Alighleri).      THE    DIVINE 
COMEDY  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan     (Sara    Jeannettel.      THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot    (George).    THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 

Findlater    (Jane    H).      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES   OF   BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).     RICKERHV'S    FOLLY. 

Caskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY   BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard    (Dorothea).      HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gisslng(G.).   THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Glanville    (Ernest).      THE    INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grimm     (The    Brothers).       GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  C).    PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).    THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le   Queux   (W.).     THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY. 
'THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 
WAV. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton    (E.    Lynni.     THE  TRUE   HIC- 
TORV  OF  JOSHUA  D.VVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
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